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BOSTON, NOV.—DEC., 1889. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS. 


RESPONSE OF AMERICA TO THE WORLD'S 
DEMAND FOR LEADERSHIP. 


“For the sake of the perishing realms 
Which dire passion overwhelms ; 
For the sake of their outraged laws, 
And of Liberty’s holy cause, 

Send us, oh! send us Peace ! 
Let all guilty carnage cease. 
Oh, stay the avenging rod— 
Peace! Peace! O Lord, our God!” 


Tue beautiful and spacious audience-room of the 
Boston Columbus-avenue (Universalist) Church, of which 
Rey. Dr. Miner is pastor, was well filled by an atten- 
tive audience, drawn from all religious denominations, 
Oct. 6, 1889. ‘ 

The special occasion was to listen to the reports of the 
delegates of the American Peace Society on their return 
from the World’s Peace Congress at Paris. 

After a choice and inspiring choir service, the Scripture 
was read. It consisted of the familiar but always uplift- 
ing passage, Isaiah ii., 1-5. Attention was called to the 
fact that the prophet Micah (fourth chapter) repeated the 
same glorious promise, using almost the same words, as 
if the Holy Spirit would emphasize by the mouth of two 
prophets the coming reign of Peace. ‘‘Zet us walk in the 
light of the Lord” fitly introduced the words of the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Matt. v., 38-48) on the love of enemies. 
‘* Be ye perfect as I am perfect”’ is a command so difficult 
to obey that to pray for divine help seems the only thing 
to do. The pastor, Dr. Miner, then led the congre- 


gation in an earnest prayer, that God would give the 


promised blessings of Peace in our time. ‘The Secretary 
read the following note from the President, Hon. Edward 
S. Tobey, whose absence was universally regretted. 


Boston, Oct. 4, 1889. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, Secretary: 

Rev. and dear Sir:—I most sincerely regret that the condition 
of my health will preclude me from being present at the meeting of 
the American Peace Society, to be held on Sunday evening next at 
the church of the Rev. Dr. Miner, to hear the reports of the dele- 
gates to the International Peace Congress held in Paris in June 
last. 

The subject of International Arbitration as a preventive of 
war, is now receiving the favorable consideration of our nation, 
and is no longer regarded as utopian by the ablest statesmen. It 
is a significant and encouraging fact that at the ‘‘ International 
Conference of American Nations,’ convened in Washington in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the President of the United States as 
authorized by a law of Congress, the consideration of the question 
of International Arbitration will hold a place of no secondary 
importance. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Epwarp 8. ToBry, 
President American Peace Society. 


Hon. Robert Treat Paine, one of the vice-presidents of 
the American Peace Society, took the chair, and with 
great earnestness delivered the following address. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


Peace be to all the world! We meet to-night in the 
interest of Peace. Now that slavery has passed away 
from our fair land, and its horrors are almost limited to 
the dark interior of Africa, what other great cause re- 
mains to arouse the interest of the whole world and of all 
nations of the earth, which surpasses in importance the 
cause of Peace? This is no vain dream! Nor are we 
wasting time and strength in gathering here to-night to 
counsel wisely and resolve bravely to help this cause for- 
ward. 

In the swift march of time, the day has come when the 
powers that work for Peace are growing strong, and 
only need to take open counsel together to grow stronger. 
Courage, wisdom and faith are all on our side. If the 
friends of International Peace are brave, wise and full of 
faith, we can advance the cause by a great stride. 
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PARIS UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


Who has not heard and read this year of the great 
World’s Fair in Paris, with its 169 Congresses in as 
many departments of thought? Which of them all, on the 
whole, surpasses in interest the Universal Peace Con- 
gress opened in the Palace of the Trocadero, June 23d, 
of this year? The Congress was attended by delegates 
from the nations of Europe and America, men and 
women of influence and distinction in their respective 
countries, and bringing weight to its counsels. 

The United States were represented by wise and able 
men, who went as delegates of our honored and influen- 
tial American Peace Society, which has its central office 
in Boston, and has for over sixty years exerted its influence 
in behalf of Peace, the oldest Peace Society in America, 
and the oldest national Peace Society in the world. 

It is my grateful duty to welcome home again you, our 
delegates to the Congress, who have done strenuous work 
in the cause abroad ;—and whose interesting reports we 
are gathered here to-night to hear. Profoundly grateful 
must your task have been to carry the potent influence of 
our continental country, where, in genuine sincerity, 
everything now makes for peace, into a congress 


gathered at Paris, where though Peace has countless able 


and strong friends, war throughout Europe is yet the 
daily dread of all, and the study of the great leaders in 
courts and camps, and the enforced occupation of mil- 
lions of subjects. 

No easy task is it for us blessed with the enjoyment of 
peace, now that the last embers of war are smouldering 
away, now that the abolition of slavery has removed for- 
ever the last and only cause of internal war among us, 
no easy task for us to imagine the condition of European 
nations, staggering under the crushing burden of great 
standing armies, which draft yearly the best young blood 
into their ranks, and which impose a weight of taxation 
under which the fate of the masses of the people is cruel 
and hopeless. 

So marvellous and so rapid has been the growth of this 
our great country, in population and wealth and power and 
influence, that we do not yet appreciate our commanding 
position before the eyes of the world. 

We in middle life, who still recall the not infrequent 
sneers, or slurs, or contemptuous sympathy of foreigners 
for our youth and poverty not half a century ago, are 
perhaps now, even more frequently surprised at expres- 
sions of men like Gladstone, full of friendly recognition 
of the transcendent growth and power of the United 
States as a leading nation of the world. Not yet have I 
recovered from my thrill of surprise when you, sir [ad- 
dressing the Secretary], described to me the other day 
how the delegates you met at Paris, showed that they 
looked to this country as the one which should take the 
lead in the example and championship of Peace. 


God grant that the whole influence of our great and 
beloved country may be exerted on the side of right, 
and upon this subject which fills our hearts this evening, 
may be powerfully exerted in favor of Peace. May our 
example also be found always to back up our influence. 
Inconceivable indeed is it that for a few fish or seals 
we can be embroiled in war with a race of our own 
blood and kin. 

Oh, that the press which wields so wide an influence 
for good or ill, might rise to the height of their opportu- 
nity and beware of inflaming easily excited passions of 
war over such trivial causes of offence. 

We meet then, first of all, to rejoice that the cause of 
Universal Peace is gaining strength and friends through- 
out the world. 

What better evidence of it than to see a Congress of its 
friends meet in large numbers and full of hope, in a city 
like Paris, which more than any other city of the modern 
world may be thought to have found delight in war. 
Paris, the seat of empire of the two Napoleons. Paris, 
which less than a century ago gave its devoted admiration 
to the first Napoleon, whose selfish ambition had raised 
him to the topmost pinnacle of glory in war in the history 
of the world, if it be glory to have sent anguish into more 
households by the butcheries of his battles than any other 
destroyer of mankind. Paris, which hounded on the third 
Napoleon to avenge an imaginary insult to his ambassador 
by a war so disastrous that at last at Sedan he lost him- 
self, his throne and his army, and more than all, he 
lost for France the honor and self-respect which it had 
taken ten centuries to achieve. Yet Paris gave warm 
welcome to a Peace Congress, and so the world moves 
bravely on. 

Now, my friends, the turn comes to America to help 
the cause of peace. Cordial invitation to this meeting has 
been extended to the delegates of the Pan-American 
Congress, now fortunately in Boston, in their journey, 
amid the hospitable welcomes which will be cordially ex- 
tended to them all over the United States. 

Great, indeed, is the opportunity offered to this Western 
Hemisphere of the world by this Congress of delegates 
from twenty-six American countries. Let wise and far- 
seeing statesmen knit all these countries here and now 
represented into closer commercial relations, out of which 
common interests may grow and closer ties and warmer 
friendships. 

But above all let Christian statesmen tie these countries 
so firmly in the bonds of peace that war may be if possi- 
ble, nay, I will not say if possible, for surely it is possible, 
that war may be forever banished from all the Americas. 


TRY ARBITRATION FIRST. 


Or, if this hope be deemed too sanguine, this great step 
forward at least should be firmly made. The agreement 
should be solemnly entered into by one and all of the 
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nations, that no matter what the controversy, war shall 
never be declared till arbitration shall first have been 
tried. 

Gladly would I have been a listener, if one of the most 
honored Vice-Presidents of our American Peace Society, 
Robert C. Winthrop, had been able to preside in my stead. 
For who of our living American statesmen did earlier 
service to the cause of arbitration as a substitute for war 
than Mr. Winthrop, who, in 1845 when the Oregon ques- 
tion threatened to embroil us with England, offered in the 
House of Representatives the resolve, ‘‘ That it is due to 
the principles of civilization and Christianity that a resort 
to arbitration should be had and that this government 
cannot relieve itself from all responsibility which may 
follow the failure to settle the controversy while this re- 
sort is still untried.” 

Here we come squarely upon the living issue which 
Christian common sense only needs to fully understand in 
order to settle forever upon earth. 

Arbitration before war. Arbitration as a substitute for 
war. Peace by Arbitration. 

No weak, vain dream! No need to wait for Christian 
perfection, or a remote millennium. Anglo-Saxon common 
sense only needs to squarely face the truth that the world 
is ready to take this forward step whenever public officials 
are convinced that the people wish it. 


PRIVATE WAR ABANDONED. 


Barbarous customs have long been abandoned here in 
private affairs. How long shall we let them rule in public 
affairs? Horrible, indeed, would be the revolution in 
life, if here in Boston to-morrow the principle of peace- 
able arbitration were abandoned for the ancient practices 
of war. 

The contract to build this church no doubt contained 
the usual provision for arbitration in case of disagree- 
ment. So do almost all important contracts. Failing 
such agreement to arbitrate, the law provides peaceable 
remedies, so well known that we cannot easily conceive 
of life going on, as it once did, upon the effete and brutal 
principles of private war. 

The single supreme exception no doubt exists. Self- 
defence may admit of no delay and compel to instant 
action. Such seemed our emergency in our late war. Self- 
defence permitted no other course than defence by war. 
The cause of slavery made a deadly attack which war 
alone could meet and slavery perished in its assault ;—the 
last enemy to our internal peace, let us believe, in our 
land for all time. 

Why should not our country make a brief treaty with 
every other country binding both to submit any contro- 
versy to arbitration, before going to war? Why should 
not every right-minded citizen urge upon our own Gov- 
ernment to take this course? We confidently count upon 


the public press, as well as the platform and the pulpit, 
to assist in this as in all other great reforms? 

Remember that in recent years arbitration has been re- 
sorted to with complete success in scores of cases between 
great countries of the world, preserving peace and saving 
them from war. Our own Alabama arbitration with 
England is a recent and striking illustration. 

This then is the aim before us : 

1. To become conscious ourselves of the vast power 
this country may exert now and hereafter in the affairs of 
the world, in favor of peace. 

2. To arouse our Government to the immediate duty 
of incorporating a provision for arbitration into a treaty 
with every other land. 

3. To exert all our influence in favor of a simulta- 
neous reduction of the great armaments of armies and 
navies in the military countries. 

Surely no one can weigh four great events taking place 
in these years without waking up to conviction that the 
cause of International Peace gains strength. 

1. The Peace Congress of this year in Paris. 

2. The Pan-American Conference now meeting in the 
United States. 

3. The International Marine Conference, soon to be 
held in Washington, the objects of which are purely 
humanitarian. Invitations have been sent to the im- 
portant maritime powers, and most of them have been 
accepted. 

4. The World’s Peace Congress to be held in this 
country in 1892 as part of the proposed exhibition. 

Two great causes commend the attention of all good 
people in the world : 

First, to improve the condition of the masses of the people 
in comfort, culture and character. This is a private, inter- 
nal, domestic struggle within the borders of each country 
for itself. 

Second, to establish Peace between the nations of the 
earth, by recognized agreements to arbitrate before war. 
This is the greatest international reform which the world 
can make. 

May the whole power and influence of this country be 
exerted now and always in behalf of Arbitration and 
Peace. 


At the close of his address the President introduced 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard as ‘‘one of our delegates to 
the World’s Peace Congress.” 


ADDRESS OF REV. ROWLAND B. HOWARD. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The impulse that made me a secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and made the conservation of peace my 
life-work, and which sent me across the sea to the World’s 
Peace Congress at Paris, and has placed me upon this 
platform to-night, was received at the battlefield of 
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Gettysburg, one of the most bloody and confessedly the 
best commemorated battlefields of our civil war, or, per- 
hapa, of any war. Military musters and parades were the 
delight of my boyhood. I was stirred with enthusiasm for 
every question involved in the great civil conflict. Argu- 
ments for war seemed conclusive. But the parade and the 
argument for fighting is one thing ; the battle quite another. 
“T tell you to see the man at your side 
Sink down as you hear that sickening thud— 
To look in his face and see the blood 
Slow oozing from lips that have lost their pride ; 
I tell you to see his brimming eyes swim, 
I tell you to see him clutch at the mould, 
And grasp at the grass as if to hold 
The earth from passing away from him—” 
that, as Joaquin Miller truly and graphically depicts 
it, is not parade; that is war. It is only a hint of what 
poets have so often attempted to describe, and what the 
soldier sees and feels. This puts a new meaning into the 
old proverb: ‘* Dulce est pro patria mori.” One does 
not feel to honor self-sacrifice less, but to ask if there is 
not a more excellent way of dying for a good cause. 

We must not stop to describe or moralize upon the 
steamship that takes us to Paris, but Prof. Bryce, in his 
work entitled ‘‘The American Commonwealth,” which 
every intelligent man should read, says: ‘‘Not only 

cause England has become more democratized, 
and not only because the nations of this world 
are drawn nearer together by their popular in- 
stitutions, but the very existence of the steamer” 
(which in a brief period will probably be more 
swiftly propelled by electricity) ‘‘has introduced mankind 
to each other,” and, he might have added, made more 
possible such gatherings as that at Paris to-day than in 
any previous period of time. That great Exposition to 
which the government of France gave thirty millions of 
francs, and for which it abundantly provided in thousands 
of ways, had no characteristic more vital or more influen- 
tial than its 169 congresses, representing the intellect, 
the inquiry, the conviction and the special investigations 
of the world. Among these the general Peace Congress 
occupied the front rank. When we met on the 23d of 
June in that spacious hall of the beautiful building which 
introduced us to that vast Exposition, still in progress, I 
was impressed, as I am to-night, that we were at a great 
centre of moral influence. I think that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, were not mistaken in urging that the consideration 
of international laws, and the principles by which ob- 
stacles to fraternity can be removed and concord estab- 
lished ; by which the nations of this world shall stand to- 
gether as men united, not only in interest, and may I not 
say in affection, so that the !fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man shall be more widely recognized, are 
objects worthy any man, however gifted, and any occa- 
sion, however grand. 

Well, we went up the stairs and looked upon a lovely 


scene. There were over a hundred Peace Societies of the 
various nations of the world represented. Three men 
were on the platform, one its president, M. Frederick 
Passy, a member of the French Institute, honored through- 
out his own country for learning and eloquence and phi- 
lanthropy,—a man of influence in the French parliament ; 
and two older men, who had spent their lives laboring for 
the cause of peace, M. Lemonier, editor, orator and pub- 
licist, and M. Franck, a Jew in extraction and conviction, 
who, at fourscore, delivered a vigorous address. There 
were men of different languages, men of all sorts of 
religious belief, and of no avowed religious belief, who 
met together in the common love and service of humanity, 
all sharing the one belief that in the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties men had killed each other long enough. 
There were also representative women—authors and edi- 
tors of various books and periodicals ; ladies from our own 
country representing the Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia ; English men and women to the number of fifty 
from various parts of Great Britain. On the platform 
was one man from South America. I wish that represen- 
tative of the South American States were here to-night, 
that you could contrast his elegant dress and the decora- 
tions that almost covered his breast with William R. 
Cremer of the British Parliament, a workingman, in 
clothes becoming the workingman—clean and neat, of 
course, but without decoration.” The swiftness and volu- 
bility with which our French, Italian and Spanish friends 
spoke their mother tongues led me to appreciate as 
never before the weight of that penalty the Bible declares 
to have fallen on the ambitious world at the Tower of 
Babel. Well, we heard admirable addresses, on which I 
must not dwell: we introduced ourselves to each other ; 
we organized the Congress for future work ; we continued 
four days in session ; we were met under the patronage of 
the French government; we were also the guests, in one 
sense, of the city of Paris; we assembled after the first 
session in one of the municipal halls. In the forenoon we 
sat as ‘‘ commissioners’? (or committees) at separate 
tables, taking into consideration the questions of arbitra- 
tion, how it should be applied to difficulties between States ; 
how it is possible that disarmament may become mutual, 
gradual and effective; considering the neutralization of 
States, so that the strong may protect the weak if neutrality 
is not observed; the laws among civilized nations of the 
world which have grown up in accordance with the necessity 
and experience of each, many of which sre in direct conflict 
with those of other nations. It is necessary, if you would 
remove the causes of war, not only to provide some reme- 
dy for the trouble after it has arisen, but to harmonize, if 
possible, these laws pertaining to both the land and the 
sea which conflict with each other. [The Maritime Con- 
gress which has met at Washington is for the purpose of 
recommending such regulations for ocean traflic as the na- 
tions will agree upon.] Such were some of the topics con- 
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sidered. The morning sessions were the more private, the 
afternoon sessions, public. Conversation was carried on 
and addresses made in various languages. They were 
usually translated into English or French. Reports were 
made for the London, Milan and Paris press, but such 
is the expense of telegraphing that hardly any reports 
reached this country until the delegates returned. 

The Congress of 1889, the seventh, did not contain, per- 
haps,somany distinguished men asthat which met at Frank- 
fortin 1850,when Richard Cobden, vice-president, and the 
honored Dr. Chapin electrified the whole audience of three 
thousand withthose inspiring and eloquent utterances which 
those who listened to them have never forgotten. Nor did 
it equal in this respect the first Congress of all at Brussels 
(1848) or the one in Paris (1849), over which Victor 
Hugo presided, and where his oft-quoted and eloquent 
address was delivered. Let us remember that these con- 
gresses have been held occasionally for forty years, and 
they are, therefore, no longer a novelty. Those who at- 
tend are not by that fact made conspicuous. You stated 
a truth, Mr. President, when you said, on another occa- 
sion, that the general mass of men in our age and time 
have so risen that there are fewer in our day than for- 
merly who are noted as great leaders—philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, or even soldiers. But this Congress was great 
in this: it marked an era; ‘‘marked time ;” voiced the 
convictions of the educated young men of our generation. 
The education and the training of the young men and the 
young women of all civilized nations tends in this direc- 
tion. It seeks to substitute law for force, puts love in 
place of hate, incorporates that idea into constitutions. 
teaches it in universities and schools, as well as preaches 
it from the pulpits of every land. It is something, then, 
when the time has come and the clock of the ages strikes, 
to stand, however obscurely, as some of us must stand, 
and simply record changes of public opinion and the on- 
ward march of events. Our sentiments were expressed 
in addresses and incorporated in resolutions, which were 
discussed and passed, and sent forth to inform and influ- 
ence the world. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MOVEMENT. 


At the close of our session of four days, the day after 
we adjourned—on Saturday afternoon—a new movement 
commenced, the first in the history of the world, and one 
which, in my judgment, belongs most especially to our 
time, and. marks a decided advance—a Convention of 
Members of Parliaments of various nations at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, composed of thirty Englishmen, twenty- 
five Frenchmen, ten Italians, and men of other nations, 
selected by their fellow-men as representatives to na- 
tional congresses or parliaments. They came together for 
the purpose of consulting with each other, and agreeing 
upon such legislation as might be commended to their 
respective governments, which would serve to substitute 

arbitration, or some method which is the product of 


reason and common sense, in place of the old brutality 
and wickedness of war. That Convention was a success. 
It continued for two days, and adjourned to meet in 
London on the 30th of July, 1890, for the expense of 
which meeting it is proposed to raise £10,000. It is 
hoped that our own country will be more fully represented is 
1890. There was but one active representative of our Na- 
tional Congress at this Parliamentary Conference in Paris. 

You should have heard an intelligent working English- 
man speak at this Conference. He said: ‘*The eyes 
of the world are upon America. We look to her for 
leadership.” I thought of those words of Professor 
Bryce: ‘‘It is the conviction of some of the most 
intelligent men of the world that the path which America 
is taking is the path which the world is to follow.” 
Removed from the complications which exist between 
older nations, not cursed by great standing armies, 
nor taxed to impoverishment and almost pauperism, 
as are Italy and other nations of Europe; a free 
country, with popular institutions and universal suffrage, 
the United States of America to-day ought to lead the 
world in every real reform, but for no leadership is she 
more providentially fitted than that in the paths of Peace. 

In accordance with the thousands of petitions which 
have gone up to our Congress, a law has been proposed, 
and a ‘‘concurrent resolution’’ having passed the Senate, 
now awaits final adoption, inviting the President of the 
United States to ask Great Britain and France to enter 
upon permanent treaties of arbitration with this country. 

Do the people of this country desire this? Sixty cases 
of arbitration, many of which have prevented threatened 
war, since 1816! Shall arbitral policy become perma- 
nent? Shall it be a part of the constitution of every 
civilized country? Shall it be taught in universities? 
Shall it enter specifically into the church creeds, as the 
spirit of it does into Christianity ? 


BLAINE’S NEW AMERICAN CREED. 


By the way, I noticed a ‘‘creed” the other day, and I 
wonder if you agree in it. I don’t know what kind of 
a creed you have in this church—perhaps none. This 
might be called the New American Creed, and was put 
forth in the address of the President of the International 
Conference of American Nations, Hon. James G. Blaine, 
Secretary of the United States : 

I. ** We believe that we should be drawn together more 
closely by the highways of the sea, and that at no distant 
day the railway systems of the North and South will meet 
upon the isthmus and connect by land routes the political 
and commercial capitals of all America. 

II. ‘* We believe that hearty co-operation, based on 
hearty confidence, will save all American States from the 
burdens and evils which have long and cruelly afflicted the 
older nations of the world. . 

ITI, ‘‘ We believe that a spirit of justice, of common and 
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equal interest between the American States, will leave no 
room for an artificial balance of power like unto that 
which has led to wars abroad and drenched Europe in 
blood. 

IV. ‘* We believe that friendship, avowed with candor 
and maintained with good faith, will remove from Ameri- 
can States the necessity of guarding boundary lines be- 
tween themselves with fortifications and military force. 

V. ** We believe that standing armies, beyond those 
which are needful for public order and the safety of in- 
ternal administration, should be unknown on both Ameri- 
can continents. 

VI. ‘* We believe that friendship and not force, the 
spirit of just law, and not the violence of the mob, should 
be the recognized rule of administration between Ameri- 
can nations and in American nations.” 


THE VOICE OF COMMERCE. 


I was very glad that the merchants of Boston, by one 
of their representative bodies, this very last week, made 
a request to the above-named conference just in this line. 
Referring especially to Article VII. of the call under which 
they are convened, and which is as follows : 

‘‘Seventh.—An agreement upon and recommendation 
for adoption to their respective Governments of a definite 
plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes and differences 
that may now or hereafter exist between them, to the end 
that all difficulties and disputes between such nations may 
be peaceably settled and wars prevented.” The following 
are the significant words of these intelligent men of 
commerce : 

‘*No intercourse, whether of business or diplomacy, 
can be satisfactory or permanent unless held with a desire 
for the mutual benefit of all those engaged therein. But 
differences are inevitable. It is therefore only common 
wisdom to provide means for settling difficulties and 
for procuring that continuity of harmonious relation- 
ship, without which the conditions of friendship are as 
unstable as when guided by the momentary caprices of 
the savage. We believe that peace and the welfare of all 
nations can be advanced in no more effectual way than by 
the establishment of a tribunal for the adjustment, through 
arbitration, of every difference that may exist between the 
several States of the American continent.”’ 

This was sent as a Memorial by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of this city to the International Conference of 
American States, visiting in Boston to-night, and soon to 
resume its sessions at Washington. 

Now, if by some decree of Providence, and by the 
manifested wish of great masses of his fellow-citizens, the 
President of that Conference stands to-day representing 
America—representing you and me—and avows such sen- 
timents as those quoted as ‘‘The New American Creed ;” 
if the merchants of Boston and our other great cities, or 
those who fairly represent them, have such convictions as 


are expressed in the above memorial, why should not the 
United States take the place which the suffrages of the 
world assign us, and assume the leadership of this re- 
form? When America abolished slavery the world became 
free; when America abolishes the sale of rum the world 
will be temperate ; when America frowned upon duelling 
it became extinct, except in a few sporadic cases among 
the fiery people of the South; when America shall decree 
no longer to seek justice by great armies and navies, but 
by courts of arbitration, international tribunals, neutrali- 
zation and arbitral treaties, the world will follow it in the 
paths of peace. 
THE GREATNESS OF IDEAS. 

The Congress which we report to-night was greater 
in its idea than in all the men who composed it! You 
cannot approach such an idea as this without the 
feeling that God conceived it, and is behind it, and 
will propagate it until the beautiful prophecy of Isaiah is 
fulfilled, and ‘‘the light of the Lord”—Jesus Christ 
(Isaiah ii., 5)—leads us into the time, so near at hand, 
when ‘‘ the nations shall learn war no more.” 

T meant te dwell further upon certain matters which in- 
terested us when we were abroad,—two peace confer- 
ences in the city of London, and some.weeks spent by us 
in various travels and in consultations with public men. 
I would like to take you as we went on the fourth of July 
out to the grave of Lafayette, in an obscure corner of 
Paris, where his grandson Edmond, a member of the French 
Senate, standing on his grandfather’s grave, spoke to us 
assembled Americans of the friendship of France for 
America. The principal thing of common interest before 
France and our country to-day is whether we will have 
such a treaty as will provide for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of any difficulties which may arise between the two 
leading republics of the world. 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 


A question which is agitating many Americans to-day is, 
‘Shall we have an exhibition which will represent the 
wealth and prosperity, the commerce and manufactures, the 
political character and the educational progress of our 
United States and the world in the year 1892?” Ah, 
brethren, let us move forward to that time, if God spare our 
lives, and let us make a discovery brighter and far richer in 
its promise than that which Christopher Columbus made 
after his toilsome voyage over the western, seas. Let 
us find and establish a method of settling international 
dsiputes and securing peace more in accordance with 
common sense, common reason and common justice than 
the old method of fighting and killing. It was the custom 
of what may be called the age of persecution to burn 
its ideas into men, torture them until they were forced 
to acknowledge a thing true which they did not believe. 
Faith in physical force as the supreme force of the world, 
dominating human thought and conviction and enslaving 
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human souls, have been dethroned. Let us establish in 
its place something better between nations as well as in- 
dividuals ; something more in accordance with the spirit 
of our time, as evinced in the peace congresses of former 
years and this of 1889. 

The American Peace Society has asked the New York 
Committee on the Exhibition of 1892, of which Hon. Chaun- 
cey Depew is chairman, to inaugurate, in connection with 
the Government of the United States, such a movement on 
the American continent ; to cordially invite together for con- 
sultation the representative men of the world, the men of 
thought and of conviction ; statesmen and philanthropists, 
who believe in the principles that have here been enun- 
ciated. Eighteen hundred and ninety-two will be a most 
opportune season for the first Peace Congress ever held in 
the Western Hemisphere. Let us give a hearty welcome 
to these men who visit us for the first time, and together 
with them inaugurate and ever after perpetuate on these 
newer shores a more excellent way of settling inter- 
national difficulties than by an appeal to arms. Such an 
act is worthy of our nation, our times, our civilization, 
our religion! It is inspired by a love as large as humanity 
and deep as the purposes of God. 


‘ADDRESS OF REV. A. A. MINER, D. D. 


After the account so eloquently presented to you of the 
gathering of distinguished men from the various nations 
of the world, concerning which I believe there was very 
little to be regretted beyond the absence of Russia, Aus- 
tria and Germany in the council,—you will naturally in- 
quire how the French people received the members of this 
Congress. Outside of various personal hospitalities ex- 
tended by the French members of the Congress to indi- 
viduals from other countries, particularly from our own, 
there were public receptions given, at which also very 
many distinguished ladies and gentlemen, and ladies and 
gentlemen of fashion, were congregated. Such was the 
reception given by the Minister of Public Works and his 
lady, Monsieur and Madame Yves Guyot. Later the 
President of the Republic, Monsieur Carnot, welcomed the 
Congress, as also the Parliamentary Congress which 
held its sessions two days later ; and there was manifested 
in every way the most profound interest in the gathering 
of the men who had come to study this great problem. 

What was it that was deeply moving the minds, the 
hearts, the philanthropy, the humanity, of these represen- 
tative men from all the leading nations of the world? It 
was the burden under which these various nations groan. 
What is the condition of things with them? The United 
States are bearing to-day a debt, about one-quarter of 
what it was originally, of $1,500,000,000; but that is a 
bagatelle compared to what is borne by other nations. 
Great Britain has a war debt of $3,800,000,000. With a 
population about half as large as ours, her debt is two 
and a half times larger; and measured by the population 


it is five times larger than ours. France has a debt, her 
Extraordinary Budget included, of $6,000,000,000, not of 
francs, but dollars ; eight times, measured by her popula- 
tion, larger than our own. These vast sums represent 
what? They represent the blood shed on many and 
many a battlefield ; they represent sorrow-stricken homes, 
wasted energies, tax upon tax upon the toiling millions 
of those nations. Are these things to go on forever? 
Every element of Christianity and common sense cries out 
against it; every element of humanity and statesmanship 
and national welfare cries out against it. But how are 
these woes to be terminated? By the rigid demand that 
this whole business shall cease. Consider a moment. 
To-day the armaments of the Old World are immense. 
Why do they not disarm? The nations are afraid of each 
other; and our own Congress is moving into line with 
them—moving to build navies to take care of the seals up 
in Behring Straits. It is preposterous that a nation of 
sixty-five millions of people, shut off from any nation that 
dares attack us, if there were any such, by three thousand 
miles of ocean, should go on making preparations for war, 
wasting money that is needed for so many nobler pur- 
poses, following in the pathway of older nations! As 
was said on the floor of this Peace Congress, ‘* Nobody 
thinks of attacking the United States. Why should the 
United States make preparations to attack anybody? 
There is danger in every war-ship you construct.” I am 
safe without a weapon ; but let it be known that I carry a 
revolver, and every man that I meet is imagining that I 
am on the eve of shooting him, and so I should be shot 
myself. Take your newspapers and read the crimes of 
those who carry private weapons. Murder and death 
come of it. 

The same thing happens to the nations. They hold 
each other in servitude by their vast standing armies. 
These nations do not seem to know that if one of them 
should decrease its armament others would be encouraged 
to do the same thing. Men do not like the slaying of 
their fellow men; it is not a matter of fun with them. 
Great leaders, kings, emperors, warriors, look forward 
to the glory which will come to them from successful con- 
flict; but those men are few; and if their own nations 
would speak out distinctly and loudly against this mode 
of settling difficulties, such barbarism would cease and we 
should no longer prepare to make war on each other. I 
have been told that since 1816 more than sixty cases of 
international controversy have been settled by arbitration. 
In more than half of those cases the United States was a 
party; in nearly one-third of them Great Britain was a 
party. At the termination of our Rebellion we promptly 
disbanded our army. Had we no quarrel? Yes, a mag- 
nificent quarrel with Great Britain for the Alabama crim- 
inality. Did we rely on our armies to settle that matter? 
Not for a moment ; we sent home our armies, every soldier 
to his wife and children, to his sweetheart and parents, 
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What then did we do? We just said to Great Britain, 
‘* You must pay that bill! ’”"—and she paid it. What if 
trouble arises in Behring Strait! Send word to the re- 
sponsible parties, ‘* Pay that bill!” and they will pay it. 

It was well said in the foreign Peace Congress that this 
country is cireumstanced more favorably to lead the way 
in this reform than any other. Under other circum- 
stances, considering our youth, to claim to lead in such a 
revolution of methods might seem presumptuous ; but we 
have the advantage in numbers and natural wealth. The 
older nations have no such treasures, no such resources, 
no such hillsides and valleys unoccupied. How they look 
upon our country is seen in the hundreds of thousands 
annually flocking to our shores. I hope the time will 
come when this.torrent will cease ; when in great disin- 
terestedness, great Christian statesmanship, the nation 
will arouse herself, cease to overload her political 
stomach, and put an end to those enterprises that are 
corrupting mankind and lowering the tone of our sociaj 
and national life. We make politics a sham. Our pre- 
tensions of humanity should lead us to blush. If we 
would assimilate to ourselves the millions coming from the 
Old World we must maintain a higher standard of indi- 
vidual and public morality. Doing this we may defy the 
world. No, not defy the world, but go on about our 
business, discharging our duty, being just to everybody, 
keeping faith with every nation with whom we make a 
treaty, even with the Indian tribes,—a degree of patriotic 
integrity to which we have not yet attained. 

It is character that can save us, and if we have not 
character - nothing under heaven can save us. By the 
same laws of God that plough deep under any foundations 
we may lay, without character we go to the wall. I do 
not know the meaning of Divine Providence in pouring in 
upon us such hordes of paupers and criminals from the 
Old World ; but I do know that if there is any salvation 
for us it will be found in righting up; standing on our 
feet like honest men; and when we make a law, in the 
name of God and humanity, executing that law. Whata 
mighty revolution there must be before this can be said of 
us! 

Your attention has been properly called to the oppor- 
tunities you have enjoyed to further this great subject of 
arbitration. 

It is a very simple thing. Since there have been so 
many cases successfully settled in this manner, you may 
say, isn’t the matter doing well enough? ‘There is a little 
fact for us to consider that has not been stated. Since 
1816 there have been sixty successful settlements of con- 
troversies by arbitration; yet from 1852 to 1877, the 
London Economist tells us, the expenses of wars carried 
on by the leading nations of Christendom, including the 
Franco-German war and our late civil strife, amount to 


$12,500,000,000 ; and this at the very moment the halo of 
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tions. What is the ground of this besottedness? Why 
can we not get out of the ruts of war, and act upon the 
principles of ordinary humanity? Nothing is wanting but 
right thinking ; that the people of the United States, with 
one voice, shall send up their demands to Congress to put 
us in line to settle difficulties without the sword. Com- 
mand it and it will be done! It is just possible our Con- 
gressmen have not the courage to do it without your com- 
mand. It will be easy when Congress so minds, or the 
nation so minds, to make a treaty with France ; when all 
the American States shall have concurred to make 
treaties each with all; and then with Switzerland, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and so on, one country fol- 
lowing another, until the leading nations of the earth 
shall be bound together by treaty bonds, agreeing to 
submit any controversy that may arise, diplomacy 
having failed, to arbitration directly, and let the arbitra- 
tors settle the difficulty. Then observe, when some prog- 
ress has been made in this line, how easy it will be to 
select a statesman from each country to cempose a body 
which shall constitute a High Court of Nations, before 
whom any difficulty not settled at home shall be carried, 
and under whose decision, as with the decisions of our Su- 
preme Court, the matter shall be put at rest. Don’t say 
that justice will not be done. Who is able to guarantee 
that the sword will give justice in any case? Always we 
may count on better justice, in fuller measure, from such 
a tribunal than the sword, as a rule, can give, where the 
decision is by the greater number of men or by the longer 
purse. Here it will be by reason and justice. The other 
may gratify unrighteous ambition if powerfully sustained ; 
the latter gratifies the sense of humanity and the obliga- 
tions of men towards their fellow men. I don’t need to 
add anything touching the outlook from the employment of 
such means. You will feel assured that the best men of 
all lands wish these measures abundant success. 


ADDRESS OF MR. FRANCIS B. GILMAN. 


I shall say but a word. I am nota public speaker, and 
I do not desire to occupy many minutes ; but as a spectator 
and listener at the Peace Congress, I wish to testify 
that the delegates from the American Peace Society— 
those who took public part in it—upheld the high charac- 
ter of the Society, as you may well believe from what you 
have heard to-night. I hope it is not out of place to say 
to this congregation that I esteem greatly the honor and 
pleasure I had in being, for a time, a fellow-traveller and 
sojourner with the Rev. Dr. Miner. I also want to say 
what the others did not say, that when the meetings of 
the Congress were called—the first one on Sunday after- 
noon— there was no attempt at asking the Divine blessing 
on the proceedings of the Congress; and I think no 
prayer was heard in the Congress during its session. 
This was not because your delegates did not feel the 


successful arbitration is surrounding the heads of the na- , necessity of doing so, and did not long for the privilege 
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of doing it, but they were guided by what was courteous | 


to the French brethren of the committee. But it gives 
me pleasure to state that on the worning of that Sunday, 
before the Congress opened, an earnest, full, warm- 
hearted prayer-meeting was held in the room occupied by 
the Quakers in Paris. There were there Friends eminent 
for wealth and learning from England, and Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, and many others of different forms 
of worship united in earnest prayer for the blessing of 
God upon the Congress. Every morning the same per- 
sons met in an anteroom of the Congress and held a 
prayer-meeting. 

Now, it may seem to many that the meeting of a few 
people at such a time, in the midst of the excitement and 
the crowd in Paris this year, was almost an idle effort, and 
it is useless to attempt to endeavor to influence the great 
governments of Europe in the matter of Peace, while pre- 
paration for war is their chief occupation, if not their 


s:unusement. In one sense it was absurd, but most of the 


delegates founded their hope of exerting the influence they 
aim to have in this matter upon the fact that Christ Jesus 
our Lord had said that Peace should reign on earth, that 
men should bow before Him, and to accomplish anything 
in this direction we should work in His name, and that 
we should not fail if we grounded our work and belief, as 
our Society has always done, on that beautiful, assured 


and everlasting promise of God. 

I am sure it is not uninteresting to you to know that so 
far as our delegates and other delegates were concerned, 
public acknowledgment of their dependence upon God 
was had before every meeting of the Congress. 


An offering was made for the work of the American 
Peace Society. Another hymn was spiritedly sung. The 
President uttered a few earnest and graceful words of 
thanks to the speakers and also to the congregation for 
the free use of their noble church edifice. The meeting 
closed with the Benediction. 


THE FRIENDS AND PEACE. 


Secretary John B. Wood of Philadelphia, writes of the 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends as follows: 

The Peace question came before the meeting, on Sec- 
ond-day evening. Quite a spirited meeting was held in 
which Barnabas C. Hobbs and Joseph Moore spoke so 
well that the audience was enlightened and invigorated 
and unanimously agreed in a request to the Yearly Meet- 
ing to pass tx»o memorials, one to the Committee for 
Simultaneous Disarmament in London, and the other to the 
pastors of Europe, which was done Third-day morning, and 
Samuel A. Purdie was appointed the representative of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting to present a Peace Memorial at 
Washington. ‘hese Memorials also, the one to the All 
American Conference, and Samuel A. Purdie’s appoint- 
ment, were so generally approved by the body of the 
meeting that it was very helpful to those actively inter- 
ested in peace work. 


The memorial to the pastors of Europe will be trans- 
lated into the French, German and Italian lauguages and 
forwarded to them through the agency of our Society. 


INDIFFERENCE TO HUMAN MISERY. 


They who are shocked at a single murder in the high- 
way, hear with indifference of the murder of a thoucand 
on the battle-field. They whom the idea of a single 
corpse would thrill with terror, contemplate that of heaps 
of human carcasses, mangled by human hands, with frigid 
indifference. If a murder is committed, the narrative is 
given in the public newspaper, with many expressions of 
commiseration, with many adjectives of horror, and many 
hopes that the perpetrator will be detected. In the next 
paragraph the editor, perhaps, tells us that he has hurried 
a second edition to the press, in order that he may be the 
first to glad the public with the intelligence, that in an en- 
gagement which has just taken place, eight hundred and 
fifty of the enemy were killed. By war, the natural im- 
pulses of the heart seem to be suspended, as if a fiend of 
blood were privileged to exercise a spell upon our sensi- 
bilities, whenever we contemplated his ravages. Amongst 
all the shocking and all the terrible scenes the world ex- 
hibits, the slaughters of war stand pre-eminent ; yet these 
are the scenes of which the compassionate and the ferv- 
cious, the good and the bad, alike talk with complacency 
or exultation. 

The immolations of the Hindoos fill us with compassion 
or horror, and we are zealously laboring to prevent them. 
The sacrifices of life by our own criminal executions are the 
subject of our anxious commiseration, and we are strenu- 
ously endeavoring to diminish their number. We feel that 
the life of a Hindoo or a malefactor is a serious thing, and 
that nothing but imperious necessity should induce us to 
destroy the one, or to permit the destraction of the other. 
Yet what are these sacrifices of life in comparison with 
the sacrifices of war? In Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, 
there fell, during one hundred and seventy-three days in 
succession, an average of two thousand nine hundred 
men per day. More than five hundred thousand human 
beings in less than six months! And most of these vic- 
tims expired with peculiar intensity of suffering. ‘*‘ Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” We are 
carrying our benevolence to the Indies, but what becomes 
of it in Russia or at Leipsic? We are laboring to save a 
few lives from the gallows, but where is our solicitude to 
save them on the field? Life is life, wheresoever it be 
sacrificed, and has everywhere equal claims to our re- 
gard. I am not now inquiring whether war is right, but 
whether we do not regard its calamities with an indiffer- 
ence with which we regard no others, and whether that in- 
difference does not make us acquiesce in evils and in mis- 
eries which we should otherwise prevent or condemn.— 


Dymond. 


No one is more earnest in advocating the Christian 
education of Indians than Gen. O. O. Howard, who has 
reached next to the highest rank in the United States 
army. Our respect for such men may well be heightened 
as we see that, differing widely as they do from us in re- 
gard to the duties of patriotism, they yet show that they 
love peace much more than war, and that if it depended 
upon their choice, swords would be beaten into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning hooks. — Friends 
Review. 
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MAN’S INHUMANITY. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth. 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 

_ Less cruel chase to each assigned. 
The falcon, poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild-duck by the spring ; 
The slow-hound wakes the foxes’ lair ; 
The presses on the hare ; 
The eagle pounces on the lamb ; 

The wolf devours the fleecy dam ; 
Even tiger fell, and sullen bear, 

Their likeness and their lineage spare. 
Man, only, mars kind Nature's plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man. 


THE WORLD’S EXPECTATION AND PRAYER. 


Simultaneously with the extraordinary activities and 
developments favorable to international peace, we find no 
less remarkable preparations for war. ‘*Satan came 
also.” ‘The successful arbitrations of the century have 
been paralleled by some of the most expensive and bloody 
wars ever waged. One need not go far to see experi- 
ments with newly invented ordnance, compared witb 
whose death-dealing power the swords and spears or even 
guns of former times were playthings. Never in the 
time of peace were armies so numerous and well-trained ; 
never did navies consist of so many ships, steel-clad, 
steam-propelled, or armed with such destructive weapons. 
The preparations for war cost more to-day in national 
debts and taxation than anything but war itself. Great 
rulers compliment each other with the lips, but tremble at 
heart as they review each other’s war-power. The Em- 
peror of Germany and the Czar of Russia trust to their 
armies more than they do their subjects. The permanency 
of their thrones and the safety of their lives appear to be 
paramount questions to them. They talk as if their 
enormous armaments were their only guaranty of peace. 
At the close of a visit of the Czar to the Emperor of 
Germany, the latter used the following language: ‘I 
wish to drink to the glorious traditions which the Russian 
and Prussian armies have in common. I offer a toast to 
those who fought at Borodino ; to those who with us shed 
blood in the battles of Bar-Sur-Avhe and Brienne; to 
those who gallantly defended Sevastopol and fought at 
Plevna.” ‘There seemed to be no memories worthy of 
mention, or fit to be baptized in strong drink on this 
occasion, but those of hideous and bloody battles! Is 
there not better cement for the friendship of great na- 
tions than the recollection of those triumphs or defeats 
where each displayed its bravery in shedding human 
blood ? 

The Napoleonic names are gradually disappearing from 
the streets and edifices of Paris. George Peabody is 
honored in London, and David Livingstone in Edinburgh, 
by statues, as if they were the peers of British warriors. 
The monuments to soldiers of the civil war, known or 
unknown, erected in the United States should commemo- 
rate, not so much the fighting of four years, as the peace 
of 1865. 

The heroism of Christopher Columbus was displayed in 
opening a new continent for the use of mankind. Dr. 
Talmage has caught this idea first enunciated by the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and has eloquently set forth in a 
widely-read sermon the claims of peace for recognition 
by the first world’s congress in America in 1892. To 


have discovered, pointed out and led in a new and living 
way by which nations may seek justice amid conflicting 
interests is a grander thing than to have found a conti- 
nent. Surely no plant of the four centuries can unfold a 
grander or more beautiful flower. 

There is a touching pathos in the persistent pleading 
of the eyes and voice of the world turned towards the 
United States as the cry goes up from some of the wisest 
of European statesmen and philanthropists : ‘* Lead us in 
the paths of peace! Providence has set you far off from 
our traditional bickerings. No seas made bloody by our 
conflicts wash your distant shores. The popular char- 
acter of your government debars you from wars kindled 
by the fears, the ambitions, and the jealousies of royal 
families. The poverty-stricken millions, who were so 
long persuaded that to be food for powder was their high- 
est honor, have fled to you in horror from our bloody con- 
scriptions. You have no enemies. You need no great 
armies to live in consuming idleness on the fruits of your 
industry. The rot and rust that devours your war-ships 
exposes you to no attack. Your shores require no great 
fortifications. Your people are bound by the ties of blood 
to all other peoples. The essence of the Christianity you 
profess is to save and not to destroy. You are divinely 
elected to lead the world in many ways, but in none so 
evidently as in the paths of peace. The republic of 
France, the kingdom of Great Britain, wait for your invi- 
tation to join you for this purpose. No slanderous hint 
at cowardice is possible. You have proved your courage 
in battle: prove it on a field less bloody, but quite as 
heroic. Lead us!” 

I heard the substance of the above from statesmen aud 
senators of France and Italy, from peers, commoners and 
workingmen of Great Britain, wherever the subject of a 
permanent policy of arbitration was proposed, during this 
peaceful summer abroad. It seemed to me to suggest to 
the people, especially to the Christian people of our coun- 
try, a duty which should be a privilege. 

R. B. H. in Our Day. 


RIVALRY IN THE ARTS OF PEACE. 


We doubt much whether a great many persons in or 
out of England had any high-flying hopes about the paci- 
fying influence of the Exhibition of 1851; and we are 
certain that no such hopes were entertained about the 
Exhibition of 1862, or about either of the former Exhibi- 
tions in Paris, or about the Exhibition in Vienna or in 
Philadelphia. Alarmists are talking nonsense about the 
threatening terrors of war. The year 1889 is a flourishing 
one and the Exhibition in Paris is the result. But 
although we think nothing could be more foolish than to 
look for an immediate effect of a peace-making kind 
from any industrial enterprise, or to imagine that it 
could work like a charm upon the spirit of man, and all 
in a moment make the nations as tame as Una’s lion, yet 
we are well convinced that these enterprises do tend in 
some degree to make people from different countries more 
friendly with each other, and to make them better in- 
clined to recognize the fact that there is a nobler and 
more fruitful rivalry than that which exhibits itself on the 
battlefield. We have had the gravest and most perilous 
international disputes settled by peaceful arbitration ; and 
most assuredly one of the promoters of peace is a friendly 
competition in the products of peace. Let us begin to pre- 
pare for a great International Exhibition to be held in 
London in 1891.—London Daily News. 
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R. B. HOWARD, EpIror. 


—You can as easily restore an amputated limb as to 
heal the moral wounds of war. , 


—Among the subscribers ($200) to the London Peace 
Society are J. & P. Coates of Paisley, Scotland, the great 
thread manufacturers whose business is also prosperous in 
this country. 


—Within fifteen years Italy has negotiated eighteen 
treaties with an arbitral clause. 


—‘* Here she is again! A young lady stands first in the 
competition for the six $800 scholarships at Cornell Uni- 
versity. What’s the matter with the young men of this 
day and ‘generation ? ”— Herald. 

Most of them, probably, are playing base-ball, or bet- 
ting on the game. 


—Kennan’s course of lectures at Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, on Russian brutality and barbarism in Siberia, 
especially towards political exiles, have deepened the 
righteous indignation which his Century articles aroused. 
The moral sense of mankind is outraged by the Czar’s 
policy. The sympathy of Americans is with the men 
struggling for liberty. We hate murder as a remedy. 
Let the Czar heal himself. 


— The Life of Henry Richard by Charles Miall 
has just been published in England by Cassell & Co., 
One of Mr. Richard’s eloquent periods at the great anti- 
Turkish Conference at St. James Hall was, ‘* Let 
us protest that not one penny of English money, not one 
drop of English blood shall be expended in upholding that 
organized barbarism called the Ottoman Empire!” The 
whole meeting leaped to its feet and cheered long and 
loudly. But Emperor William has just received presents 
on his visit to the impoverished and almost bankrupt Sul- 
tan amounting to $1,000,000! The latter is still alive 
to the need of enlisting the triple alliance against Russia. 
How much blood have Prussia and Italy to spill for up- 
holding Turkish barbarism. 


—We feel deeply indebted to the son of our friend, 
Rev. H. Halsey, of East Wilson, N. Y., for a photo- 
graphic likeness forwarded to us through Miss Virginia 
Dox, a teacher of Indian schools (I. T.). We have had 
it framed and hung over our desk. It is an incentive to 
faithfulness to the cause of Peace. 


—wWe were glad to notice that William Jones and wife, 
of England, were at Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
at Richmond, Ind., Philadelphia and Baltimore, on their 
way around the world. We hope to see these advocates 
of Peace in Boston. 


—At the general Baptist Congress, which held its eighth 
meeting at Toronto, Ontario, Nov. 12-14, Rev. Ggorge 
D. Boardman, D. D., of Philadelphia, and Mr. J. E. 
Wells of Toronto, read papers on *‘ The Disarmament of 
Nations.” 
__ —Deprived of renewing acquaintance with Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy this season we venture to print in 
the present number of the ApvocaTE, some notes of a 
former delightful visit to those countries. 


A BRITISH PEACE CAMPAIGN. 


Rev. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, has led a vigorous campaign in Scotland during 
the month of October. He secured the co-operation of 
some of the most influential men and delivered eighteen 
addresses and sermons very acceptably to good audiences. 
John Wilson, M. P., presided at the Glasgow Christian 
Institute. He said (in substance) those who kindle the 
flame of the next war are not those who will suffer from 
the conflagration. Rulers and statesmen may go scathless, 
but conscripted soldiers weltering in blood, tradesmen 
reduced to poverty, ruined farmers, widows and orphans 
in desolated homes with broken hearts, the conquered 
nations bankrupt, the conquerors more cruel and despotic, 
the masses of the people more enslaved ;—such have been 
and such will be the consequences of war, even if Gov- 
ernments are not overturned, nations divided and scat- 
tered. It will take half a century of peace, with all the 
energy and struggles of the frugal and industrious, to re- 
pair even the material waste of a single year of war. The 
moral desolations are irreparable. 

The British people ought to insist that everything 
human ingenuity can devise should be employed to avert 
a calamity so terrible. 


THE LAST ABSURDITY. 


The following action was taken in return for the honors 
conferred by England upon Emperor William. 

‘“‘Emperor William has conferred upon the Queen the 
command of the First Dragoon Guards of Berlin, and 
upon the Duke of Cambridge, the honorary colonelcy 
of a regiment of infantry. The document conferring 
the appointment upon the Queen begins: ‘Most illus- 
trious grandmother: It is a special honor for me to be 
able to enroll you in an army in which your sons and 
grandsons, and other relations, have filled honorable 
positions for many years.”” Grandmother Victoria riding 
at the head of a Prussian Regiment! ‘How are you Col. 
Queen?” The wonder is that her majesty’s good sense 
does not reject a compliment so doubtful and so ridiculous. 


THE ALASKA WAR ON SEAL-CATCHERS. 


President J. B. Angell, of Michigan University, who is 
so versed in the history of international relations as to be 
authority on the subject, published in The Forwm for No- 
vember a full and circumstantial account of ‘‘American 
Rights in the Behring Sea.” His conclusion seems to be 
that our people have no exclusive right to the seal fisheries 
of that great open sea (1000 miles long and 800 miles 
wide), and that our Government can not sustain its claim 
to seize, order off, confiscate or even to exclude vessels 
of other nations engaged in that industry. 

On the other hand, he feels no doubt that Great Britain 
and Russia and Japan will unite with us to protect the 
seals in breeding time from wanton destruction, which 
will result in extermination. The Alaska Seal Company 
is limited by law in its catch to 100,000 seals. The 
skins are all sent to London to be dressed and prepared 
for use. Humanity to poor Siberian fishermen would 
seem to demand regard to their interests also. Besides 
it is mere wanton cruelty to commit such wholesale 
slaughter as is going on. 

Mr. Angell says, ““The British Government is proceed- 
ing with much deliberation and freedom from excitement. 
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If we are reasonable, there is good ground to believe that 
we can come to an understanding with England and other 
nations that will secure all the protection we can properly 
ask for our seals.” 

The boundary question is more difficult. The line 
between Alaska and Columbia has been indicated in 
treaties by certain land marks and a range of mountains, 
but has never been surveyed. To survey it properly 
would take ten years and cost $1,500,000. The best way 
to settle it is for a Commission of the two governments 
to meet and agree upon an arbitrary line, at least until the 
survey can be completed. 


THREE AMERICAS. 


Delegates from nearly all the independent nations on 
the Western Hemisphere, met in Washington, D. C., 
October 2d, as an International Conference of American 
nations. 

This may be called the first meeting of the kind, 
though repeated efforts have been made to secure such a 
conference of American nations, and once, in 1826, dele- 
gates came together and held a session of one or two days. 

The call for the Conference states the object of the 
meeting to consider measures for the promotion of the 
peace and prosperity of the American nations, for the 
formation of a ‘‘ customs union,” to promote communica- 
tion between the different countries, regulate importation 
and exportation of merchandise, secure a common silver 
currency, and provide for the settlement of disputes or 
difficulties that may arise between them by arbitration. 

The nations represented are Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Chili, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Hayti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaraugua, San 
Domingo, San Salvador, Uruguay, United States and 
Venezuela. Canada, as a dependency of Great Britain, 
Cuba as a colony belonging to Spain, and Guiana being 
ruled by several foreign powers, were not entitled to 
representation. The delegates are at present visiting the 
prominent industries and places of interest in this 
country. No doubt good will come out of the Congress’s 
meetings. The interest awakened by it in the several 
nations represented will result in a better acquaintance 
with our own half of the world. Specially will South 
America be brought before the world. Our children will 
hear of the great empires, and the immense wealth of 
that country, and learn of it as we have learned of Africa, 
which in our school days was called ‘*‘ The Dark Conti- 


nent.” 


The Conference brings out the fact that the English 
language predominates on the Western Hemisphere. It 
is probably spoken by 70,000,000 people ; but the Spanish 
language is the tongue of at least 45,000,000 people, 
occupying more than 8,000,000 square miles of land, or 
over half the surface of the three Americas. Every 
nation represented in the Conference, with the exception 
of the United States and Hayti, speaks the Spanish 
tongue. This prevalence of the Spanish language is the 
principal evidence that now remains of the discoveries 
and conquests the Spaniards made and the colonies they 
planted on these continents. 


The Peace Society is universally respected to-day and 
it will be quite fashionable in another decade. — London 
Daily News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


After more than a month’s travel the Conference reas- 
sembled in Washington Nov. 18, Secretary Blaine in the 
chair, and proceeded to prepare business, appoint com- 
mittees, etc. The Brazilian revolution may delay the 
action of the Delegates from that country. The following 
are among the subjects on which the Conference will act 
by its special committees as reported by a general busi- 
ness committee : 

Three committees of five members each to consider and 
report upon the best means of extending and improving 
the facilities for transportation and postal and telegraphic 
communication between the several countries represented 
that border on the Atlantic ocean, Pacific ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Carribean sea, respectively. 

A committee of three to consider and report upon the 
adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures. 

A committee of seven to consider and report upon the 
best method of establishing and maintaining sanitary 
regulations in commerce between the several countries 
represented. 

A committee on international law, to consist of five 
members, to report uniform rules of private international 
law affecting civil and commercial matters and the legal- 
ization of documents. 

A committee on general welfare, to consist of seven 
members, to report some plan of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disagreements that may hereafter arise between the 
several nations represented in the conference, and to re- 
ceive, consider and report upon any other topics that may 
be proposed other than those included in the invitation 
from the government of the United States. 

The report was ordered to be printed, and laid aside 
for future consideration. The conference adjourned un- 
til Wednesday. 

Secretary Blaine has appointed William E. Curtis ex- 
ecutive officer of the conference, to look after everything 
connected with the external arrangements. 


HOW WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN WAS 
AVERTED. 


In 1874 there was imminent danger of war between 
Japan and China. A Japanese embassy went to Peking 
to assert Japan's imperial rule over the Loo Choo Islands. 
At such a time war would have greatly hindered every 
form of mission work. [At what time would it not?] 
The natives were greatly excited. The missionaries 
offered prayer that this work might not cease or be inter- 
fered with. Nothing seemed likely to allay the bel- 
ligerent feelings of the Japanese. They were on the eve 
of departure in great anger. Sir Thomas Wade, the 
British Minister, feeling the need of peaceful measures. 
offered as a last resort to be their mediator. The offer 
was suddenly accepted. Sir Thomas became the pacifi- 
cator. War was prevented, and has never occurred be- 
tween these nations. Could we ascribe this to an answer 
to prayer? I believe we can; an answer to both the gen- 
eral and special prayers of God’s people. In a similar 
manner war between Russia and China was avoided after 
the rejection of the treaty of Livadia. By these large 
coincidences we note the divine control which is an answer 
to prayer.—Dr. E. K. Alden. ‘ 
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THE UNIVERSALISTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


At the national convention of Universalists, held at 
Lynn, Mass., Oct. 22-24, the following preambles and 
resolution were adopted unanimously, and forwarded to 
the Conference of American States at Washington, D. C. 

Whereas, More than sixty cases of international con- 
troversy have been settled by arbitration since 1816, to 
more than half of which the United States have been a 
party, and to nearly one-third of which Great Britain has 
been a party ; and 

Whereas, the London Economist declares that in the 
great wars of Christendom during twenty-five years of 
this period, namely, from 1852 to 1877, including the 
Franco-German War and our own Civil War, there was 
expended not less than $12,500,000,000, involving the 
slaughter of millions of men, and the ruin of millions of 
homes ; therefore 

Resolved, That this General Convention of Universa- 
lists earnestly request our National Government to use 
every means in its power to form treaties with other 
nations providing beforehand that all controversies shall 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration before resort to 
arms. 

[The economy of arbitration and the extravagance of 
war,—its effect on taxation merely,—have never been 
brought in simpler or sharper contrast. Rev. A. A. 
Miner, D. D., who proposed and Rev Henry Blanchard 
of Portland, who reported the resolutions, as well as the 
enthusiastic vote of a great representative body of 
Christians, deserve notice and gratitude.—Eb. ] 


CHRISTIANITY VS. RUM AND OPIUM. 


Miss E. E. Flagg, writing to the Christian Cynosure, 
wonders how such a paragraph as the following, clipped 
from one of our Boston dailies, will read to the people 
fifty years from now. 

‘* The Steamship Nithsdale is loading at pier 4, Charles- 
town, a large cargo for the west coast of Africa. It in- 
cludes 1120 packages of New England rum; 700 hogs- 
heads already have been loaded, some tobacco and a few 
barrels of flour.”” The paper further states that ‘‘ the 
Liberian government wanted the Nithsdale to carry over 
four missionaries, but did not furnish any passage money, 
so the agents refused to carry them.” The agents 
did quite right. What would be the use of sending four 
missionaries to Africa with 1120 casks of New England 
rum? The place for missionaries is in Massachusetts 
where, within five miles of the State-house, nine-tenths of 
the ram which America sends to Africa is produced. 


Dr. R. S. Storrs did not state the case too strongly 
when he said : 

Christianity helps commerce everywhere, and Chris- 
tianity has the right to require that commerce shall help it 
and shall not hinder it. Christianity has the right to 
demand that the agents of commerce on foreign shores 
shall not be men of loose life and vicious manners and an 
infidel spirit ; and Christianity has certainly the right to 
require that commerce shall not debase the nation which 
it is trying to lift by helping the opium traffic in China 


ought to burn in a man’s hand like a bit of the infernal 
asphalt which is the pavement of Hell. Riches so 
acquired simply reek with the blood of immortal souls ; and 
Christianity would be false to its trust if it did not re- 
monstrate and condemn; and civilization and commerce 
are false to their trust if they do not in this sympathize 
with the Gospel of our Lord and of his Christ. 


SELLING NAVY YARDS. 


The Secretary of the United States Navy will propose 
to sell such of the United States Navy Yards as can not 
be profitably utilized for the building and repairs of naval 
vessels. That seems sensible. Why keep them in idle- 
ness and lose the interest on their value for commercial 
purposes, and spend money in repairs on them or let 
them rot down. Common business thrift would compel 
any owner buta government to use or sell them. And 
yet we hear the cry for new vessels, new fortifications 
and greater armaments everywhere. Cui bono? To 
spend millions on such things is to waste what they cost 
and then pay an enormous interest on that cost to keep 
them up—or else let them run to decay and ruin. Ifnew 
fortifications are built they must be manned. To man 
such fortifications as are now recommended would require 
a new army of 75,000 men (100,000 in all) to be fed, 
clothed and paid to live in idleness; to be a standing 
menace to peace ; to furnish politicians an argument for 
war; to give the government a new pretext for taxing the 
industrious and thrifty, and to furnish contractors a new 
temptation to corruption. Let us have the reasons for a 
great army and navy. Look at the first : National pride. Is 
militarism then the chief ingredient of patriotism? Cannot a 
citizen feel an honest pride in the size, wealth, liberty, hap- 
piness and peace of his country? Must a nation become a 
great boastful boxer or fighter before it can command the 
respect of its citizens? 


THE SIZE OF IT. 


We confess to feeling a little tired of the never-ending 
talk about the size of our country, especially the western 
part of it. When this territory is peopled, it will indeed 
demand attention from the philanthropist and the mis- 
sionary, and to anticipate that time and forestall Satan 
is a present and vital duty. But our weariness arises 
from the emphasis put upon size, as if that were all. 
Not even population determines the relative importance 
of localities or communities. Looked at as missionary 
fields the census casts needed light. But looked at as a 
power, intellectual, moral and spiritual, many a sparsely 
populated town, undistinguished for commerce, manufac- 
tures or wealth, is a peer to its city cousin. Goliaths do 
not always conquer. ‘* Your great country” seemed to 
me an ironical expression in the mouths of certain friends 
abroad, as if bigness were our only remarkable attribute. 


The coming hours are open, yet pure and spotless re- 
ceptacles for whatever you may deposit there. Let us 
start up and live. Here come the moments that cannot 


and by millions of gallons of the vilest liquors 
into Africa. Every dollar won by a traffic of that kind 


be had again; some few may yet be filled with imperish- 
able good.— James Martineau. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Climbing the path that leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer ; 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here 

Upon the lonely summit of Fourscore. 

Waleune to us o’er whom the lengthened day 
Is closing, and the shadows deeper grow, 

His genial presence like an afterglow 
Following the one just vanishing away. 

Long be it ere the table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 

And love repeat, with smiles and tears, thereat 
His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget. 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, 
Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher ! 

oHN’G. WHITTIER. 
8th Mo., 26, 1889. 


THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY IN PARIS. 


We republish the following communication from The 
Peacemaker, chiefly for the sake of correcting certain 
typographical and other errors. 

I notice, in the interesting letters of your Paris cor- 
respondents, Mrs. Belva Lockwood and Mrs. Amanda 
Deyo, August number, page twenty-three, under the 
date of June 26, the words, ‘‘Dr. Miner and Rowland 
B. Howard have not had an opportunity for one word in 


the conference,” and again, page twenty-one, ‘*A box of 


literature, all in English, belonging to them (Mr. Howard 
and the Boston party) was offered us;” and again, page 
twenty-four, ‘‘ Neither R. B. Howard nor Dr. Miner had 
an opportunity to read their papers,” etc. As my name 
is used, and the writers could not be informed as to all 
the doings of others in the earnest work of the ‘‘Con- 
gress,” both at its sessions and outside, may I ask a little 
space to say that the ‘‘box,” alluded to, which was sent 
by the United States Government a month in advance, 
contained chiefly a large edition of a brief history (in 
French) of the American Peace Society, together with its 
constitution and officers and the peace movement in 
America. It was largely distributed among the delegates 
to the Congress and in the Exposition, from the chalet of 
Mrs. Nichols of the W. C. T. U. I was a member of 
three of the ‘‘commissions” which sat forenoons and 
participated freely in their discussions. My paper, The 
New Sympathy of the Nations, translated into French was 
received by the Commission, read, commended and re- 
quested for publication. I addressed the Congress briefly 
three times—as often as I cared to do. (M. Eschenoux 
of Strasburg, rendered my speeches into excellent 
French.) 

Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., of Boston, Francis B. Gil- 
man, Esq., of Cambridge, Hon. H. B. Chamberlin, of 
Denver, Dr. R. H. Thomas, M. D., and Mr. Edward 
Cummings of Harvard University, constituted the dele- 
gation of the American Peace Society, and all attended 
the Congress. We attended an informal ‘‘reception” 
kindly tendered at his home, June twenty-seventh, by the 
American Minister, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, and by special 
invitation, another given by the city of Paris, at Hotel- 
de-ville, July fourth. We also participated in the public 
unveiling of the copy of Bartholdi’s statue on the Isle of 
Swans, and the decoration of the grave of Lafayette on 
the same day. We also accepted invitations to the 


general receptions given by M. Carnot, President 
of France, and by M. Guyot, Minister of Public 
Works, alluded to by your correspondents. Dr. 
Miner’s excellent ‘‘paper’”’ was submitted in French and 
forcibly delivered in English—commanding undivided 
attention, and eliciting hearty applause. It appeared in 
full in Boston and London papers. He briefly addressed 
the Congress at other times, and always effectively. We 
were interested attendants at the sessions of the Parlia- 
mentary Congress, July 29-30. We engaged the services 
of a competent French reporter and translator for all the 
meetings. The precious morning meetings each day, 
for conference and prayer, the Sunday meetings at the 
Friends’ place of worship ought to be mentioned, The 
‘‘lunches” partaken together by all the leading delegates, 
with personal introductions and remarks, the interviews 
with individual public men and legislators, profitably and 
intensely occupied our time. We feel sure that we 
acquired some useful information, both in France and 
during our several weeks of association, in the homes, at 
receptions and more public meetings, of the friends of 
peace in England and Wales, Ireland and Scotland, and 
we hope our visit may not have been without some good 
influence among the people with whom we labored. Two 
Congresses, one of societies and one of parliaments, meet 
next year in London, and we hope to see President Love, 
and a strong delegation of Philadelphians at each. 
Row anp B. Howarp. 
Boston, Sept., 1889. 


A RELIGIOUS DISPUTE ADJUSTED. 


The oldest and one of the most active and successful of 
foreign missionary societies in this country is the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, whose anniversary we attended in New York, 
October 15-18. After three years of controversy, 
which arose first over the question of a possible sal- 
vation after death to those who never heard of 
Christ, but which had largely become a question of party 
and policy and administration,—on both sides of which 
some excellent and able men were fully enlisted,—the presi- 
dent, Dr. R. S. Storrs, who is tolerant of differences, 
suggested and the board appointed a committee of nine, 
to whom all matters are referred for investigation and re- 
port. The board itself is the final judge; but the com- 
mittee, made up of both wings, is really a board of arbi- 
tration, and its recommendations will probably be accepted 
as final. 

The committee which was appointed is as follows: Rev. 
Dr. G. L. Walker, Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, Samuel John- 
son, Elbert P. Monroe, Rev. Dr. George P. Fisher, John 
H. Washburn, Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, Ralph Emerson 
and Royal C. Taft. 


THE FIGHTING OF EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


How ridiculous a thing it seemed that the early Chris- 
tians should face the Roman Empire, determined to re- 
mold and reconstruct it, putting Scriptures against 
swords, putting narratives and letters against marshalled 
legions, putting oral and sacramental teaching against the 
fiercest and haughtiest power that the world had known. 
But by their work the result accomplished created Chris- 
tendom, changed the courses of history and changed the 
face of the earth.— Richard S. Storrs. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1892 | think we can do something better with men than to dash 


AND PEACE. 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


e following sermon is part of the last delivered by the eloquent 
wane before the destruction by fire of his Tabernacle. 7 


A great opportunity, if our public men see it—and it is 
the duty of pulpitand printing-press to help them to 
see it—will be the calling at that time and place of a great 
Peace Congress for all nations. The convention of rep- 
resentatives from the Governments of North and South 
America, now at Washington, is only a type of what we 
may have on a vast and world-wide scale at the inter- 
national exposition of 1892. By one stroke the gorgon 
of war might be slain and buried so deep that neither 
trumpet of human dispute or of archangel’s blowing could 
resurrect it. When the last Napoleon called such a con- 
gress of nations many did not respond, and those that did 
respond gathered wondering what trap that wily destroyer 
of the French Republic and the builder of a French 
monarchy might spring on them. But what if the most 
popular government on earth—I mean the United States 
Government—should practically say to all nations: On 
the American continent, in 1892, we will hold a world’s 
fair, and all nations will send to it specimens of their 
products, their manufactures, and their arts, and we in- 
vite all the Governments of Europe, Asia and Africa to 
send representatives to a peace convention that shall be 
held at the same time and place, and establish an inter- 
national arbitration commission to whom shall be referred 
all controversies between nation and nation, their decision 
to be final, and so all nations would be relieved from the 
expense of standing armies and naval equipment, war 
having been made an everlasting impossibility. All the 
nations of the earth worth consideration would come to it 
—mighty men of England and Germany and France and 
Russia, and all the other great nationalities—Bismarck, 
who worships the Lord of Hosts, and Gladstone who 
worships the God of Peace, and Boulanger who worships 
himself. The fact is that the nations are sick of drinking 
out of chalices made out of human skulls filled with 
blood. 

The United States Government is the only Government 
in the whole world that could successfully call such a con- 
gress. Suppose France should call it, Germany would 
not come ; or Germany call it, France would not come ; or 
Russia should call it, Turkey would not come; or Eng- 
land should call it, nations long jealous of her overshadow- 
ing power in Europe would not come. America, in favor 
with all other nationalities, standing out independent and 
alone, is the spot, and 1892 will be the time. May it 
please the President of the United States, may it please 
the Secretary of State, may it please the Cabinet, may it 
please the Senate and House of Representatives, may it 
please the printing-presses and the churches and the 
people who lift up and down our American rulers ! 

To them I make this timely and solemn and 
Christian appeal. Do you not think people die fast 
enough without this wholesale butchery of war? Do you 
not think that we can trust to pnuemonias, and consump- 
tions, and apoplexies, and palsies, and yellow fevers, and 
Asiatic choleras the work of killing them fast enough? 
Do you not think that the greedy, wide-open jaws: of the 
grave ought to be satisfied if filled by natural causes with 
hundreds of thousands of corpses a year? Do you not 


their life out against casements or blow them into frag- 
ments by torpedoes, or send them out into the world, 
where they need all their faculties, footless, armless, eye- 
less? Do you not think that women might be appointed 
to an easier place than the edge of a grave-trench to wring 
their pale hands and weep out their eyesight in widow- 
hood and childlessness? Why, the last glory has gone 
out of war. 

There was a time when it demanded that quality which 
we all admire—namely, courage—for a man had to stand 
at the hilt of his sword when the point pierced the foe, 
and while he was slaying another the other might slay him ; 
or it was bayonet charge. But now it is cool or deliberate 
murder, and clear out at sea a bombshell can be hurled 
miles away into a city or while thousands of private 
soldiers, who have no interest in the contest, for they 
were conscripted, are losing their lives, their general may 
sit smoking one of the best Havana cigars after a dinner 
of quail on toast. It may be well enough for graduating 
students of colleges on Commencement Day to orate 
about the poetry of war, but do not talk about the poetry 
of war to the men of the Federal or Confederate armies 
who were at the front, or to some of us who, as members 
of the Christian Commission, saw the ghastly hospitals at 
Antietam and Hagerstown. Ah! you may worship the 
Lord of Hosts, I worship the ‘*God of Peace, who 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep.”” War is an accursed mon- 
ster, and it was born in the lowest cavern of perdition, and 
I pray that it may speedily descend to the place from 
which it arose, its last sword and shield and musket 
rattling on the bottom of the red-hot marl of hell. Let 
there be called a peace convention for 1892, with dele- 
gates sent by all the decent governments of Christendom, 
and while they are in session, if you should some night go 
out and look into the sky above the exposition buildings, 
you may find that the old gallery of crystal, that was 
taken down after the Bethlehem anthem of eighteen 
centuries ago was sung out, is rebuilt again in the clouds, 
and the same angelic singers are returned with the same 
librettos of light to chant ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will to men.” 


PROTESTANTS IN CHINA INDEBTED TO 
CATHOLICS. 


In 1885 France and China were at war. The whole 
country was in a state of excitement. Successes on both 
sides had whetted the appetite for the contest. The 
French fleet had appeared in the Yellow Sea and could 
easily have forced a blockade and produced immense 
injury. At this juncture the Roman Catholic missionaries 
secured a rescript from the Chinese government, which 
was posted throughout the empire, telling the officials and 
people that the missionaries were in no way implicated by 
these political affairs, and that the people were in no way 
to molest either them or any native converts on account 
of war rumors. The result was that all popular excite- 
ment was directed away from both Protestant and 
Catholic mission work, and all mission effort went on un- 
restricted.— Missionary Herald. 


The highest exercise of charity is charity toward the 


-uncharitable.— Buckminster. 
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- LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


From Mr. Hodgson Pratt. 
Lonpon, Sept. 13, 1889. 

Dear Sir—We are particularly desirous of learning 
whether I have rightly viewed the effect of the Sherman 
Resolution as having now the force of law ;—see my arti- 
cle in last Concord, headed: ‘‘ Let England and America 
lead the way.” Has the President had the power, without 
referring to the Foreign Affairs Committee, to enter into 
negotiations with any nation on the subject of concluding 
an Arbitration Treaty? I based my assertions on in 
formation given us by Mrs. Belva Lockwood and Charles 
Lemonnier has done the same. 

[We replied to Mr. Pratt that while the President has 
the power to initiate negotiations for any kind of a treaty, 
the treaty must be ‘‘ confirmed” by the Senate. The 
‘* concurrent resolution ” is of the nature of advice to the 
President, and when it is passed by both houses of Con- 
gress it will not be mandatory but advisory and will ex- 
press an opinion of Congress in accordance with thou- 
sands of petitions from our citizens. That resolution was 
‘* hung up” in the Senate as explained by the following 
letter. ‘The House must act to give it the desired effect 
even as an opinion.’’—Eb. } 


From Hon. John Sherman, Senator from Ohio. 


Mansriecp, Oaro, Oct. 12, 1889. 


Rev. R. B. Howarp, Secretary. 

Dear Sir—The exact history of the passage of the 
resolution in respect to international arbitration, to which 
you refer, may be seen by reference to the Congressional 
Record, Vol. 19, Part 6, p. 5195, et supra, from which it 
will appear that on June 13, 1888, I reported the resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Foreign Relations, that on 
the following day it was called up for consideration and 
upon my motion it was passed unanimously. Subse- 
quently, on the same day, Mr. Riddleberger entered a 
motion to reconsider. The habits of Mr. Riddieberger 
were so bad and the probability of an unpleasant demon- 
stration on his part was so great that it was thought best 
not to call up his motion to reconsider, as it would fall at 
the end of the session, leaving the resolution passed 
[by the Senate alone]. The sense of the Senate having 
beeu expressed upon it, it was not deemed worth while 
to press the matter further. Perhaps this was a mistake, 
but, as the resolution did not propose any direct action, 
but was rather in the nature of an expression of opinion 
to the President, it was allowed to rest. 


From W. C. Braithwaite, London. 


Dear Sir—I am much obliged for your kind expres- 
sions with reference to our peace paper, the Messiah’s 
Kingdom, and am especially interested in finding that the 
line of thought pursued in it is that which had already 
drawn you into the Peace work. [ had thought in read- 
ing your very valuable paper on the ‘‘ New Sympathy of the 
Nations,” that you would enter into our views upon the 
matter. Iam thankful to say that the Christian Union 
for promoting International Concord into which Canon 
Westcott, who is beyond question one of the most learned 
and liberal minds in the Church of England, has thrown 
himself with so much energy, is gaining very wide sup- 
port from ministers of religion in England. 

Resolutions in favor of its aims have been passed by 
the leading Nonconformist bodies. We feel that if we 


ean rouse the ministers of Christ and the Christian press 
to a true appreciation of the unchristian character of war, 
very much will have been done to develop a sound opinion 
on the subject on this side of the water. England and 
the United States are the two countries whose political con- 
ditions allow them to speak most freely for a policy of 
peace. May they be united in exerting themselves on its 
behalf before the world. 


From Harris Knight, Ontario. 


Robert Barclay in his apology for Quakerism (Prop. 
15, Sec. 15) writes as follows in his quaint style of two 
hundred years ago: 

** As to what relates to the present magistrates of the 
Christian world, albeit we deny them not altogether the 
name of Christians because of the public profession they 
make of Christ’s name; yet we may boldly affirm that 
they are far from the perfection of the Christian religion ; 
because in the state in which they are, they have not 
come to the pure dispensation of the gospel. And there- 
fore while they are in that condition we shall not say that 
war undertaken upon a just occasion is altugether unlaw- 
ful to them. For even as circumcision and other cere- 
monies were for aseason permitted to the Jews; not 
because they were either necessary of themselves, or law- 
ful at that time after the resurrection of Carist, but 
because that Spirit was not yet raised up in them whereby 
they could be delivered from such rudiments; so the 
present confessors of the Christian name who are yet iu 
the mixture and not in the patient suffering spirit, are 
not yet fitted for the form of Christianity, and therefore 
cannot be undefending themselves until they attain that 
perfection. But for such as Christ hath brought hither, 
it is not lawful to defend themselves by arms, but they 
ought over all to trust in the Lord.’’ 

This view is supported by many passages of scripture 
for instance, ‘‘ That servant that knew his lord’s will and 
made not ready, nor did according to his will shall be 
beaten with many stripes, but he that knew not and did 
things worthy of stripes shall be beaten with few stripes. 
And to whomsoever much is given of him shall much be 
required, and to whom they commit much, of him will 
they ask the more.” ‘ The times of ignorance therefore 
God overlooked, but now he commandeth men that they 
should all everywhere repent.’ ‘‘To him therefore, that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not to him it is sin.” 
Luke xii. 47-48; Acts xvii. 30; Jas. iv.17 (R. V.). 


Who has not heard the Scriptures read by ministers in 
& way so careless and indifferent as to be without interest 
or instruction. The passages read before preaching are 
presumed to have some bearing on the sermon, and yet 
sometimes we would never suspect it from the reading, it 
is so hurried. There is neither emphasis nor expression. 
We are not asking for an oratorical or elocutionary dis- 
play, but an earnest and intelligent presentation of the 
thought conveyed by the sacred writer, in the very man- 
ner of reading. A competent witness says, ‘‘of all the 
books that are publicly read for the edification of the 
people, none ordinarily is so badly read as the Bible.” 


—The Christian Arbitrator of Philadelphia has been 
merged in the Messenger of Peace of Richmond, Ind. 
The united periodicals will be published at both places. 
We wish the new enterprise solid success. 


| 
| | 
| 
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“The volume is necessarily, though not altogether, 
reticent as to the unintermitting and most valuable help 
rendered to Mr. Richard, both at home and abroad, by the 
beloved partner of his life. To that estimable lady, his 
countrymen are in no small degree indebted for the pro- 
longation of his life, and for the success of his labors 
during his latter years. She deeply feels her stricken 
and solitary state; but her friends earnestly desire for her 
that she may derive solid satisfaction from the remem- 
brance of her abundant share in the efficiency of Mr. 
Richard’s numerous public services; and also that she 
may be encouraged by the reflection that if the departed 
could now convey to her his especial wish on her behalf, 
it would, we may well believe, embody his own desire 
that the remainder of her life should be as happy as 


possible.” 

Eli and Sybil Jones: theirlifeand work. By Rufus M. 
Jones. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. Pages, 316. 
Price, not known. 

We have read this memorial of two consecrated minis- 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


In the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
To make the music and the beauty needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hand ; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us ; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie! 


Spare not the stroke! Do with us as Thou wilt! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord! 
—AHoratius Bonar. 


BOOK TABLE. 


The Life of Henry Richard. M.P. By Charles 8. 
Miall. London: Cassell & Co. Price, $3.00. 

Henry Richard was called to the work of Peace ata 
time of transition, when the the: f war-hating philan- | ters of the Society of Friends with interest, deepened by 
thropists were to be put to of experiment. He the fact that they were natives and residents of our native 
was a leader of superior w. ., an orator of unusual State of Maine, and not unknown, especially in the Quaker 
eloquence, a writer of singuiar lucidity and persuasive neighborhood, where our childhood was passed. When 
power. He restates old arguments in living and impres- | Eli Jones was to preach special notice was circulated, the 
sive forms. 


He illustrates copiously and vividly. Now people of all kinds came to hear, and were sure to be in- 

that we can see no more his manly presence and hear his terested if not otherwise benefited. But these two minis- 

voice, waiting for the collection of his valuable and indis- | ters of Christ,—one of whom is above and the other joy- 

pensable works into volumes, we are glad to have a com- fully and still usefully waiting release— were travellers. 

— hand write his biography and edit his correspon- Their circuit was the world and many nations heard them 
ence. | preach. 

The latter comprised the interchange of letters with The book is made up largely of their letters and jour- 
Richard Cobden, Samuel Morley, Joseph W. Pease and nals while away from home on Gospel errands. We fol- 
other leading men of the liberal party. Mr. Richard was low them with thankfulness as they travel southward and 
fifteen years pastor of Marlboro (Congregational) minister temporally and spiritually to soldiers and freed- 
Chapel and was always connected with that church, which ;men. We weep with them over the early death of their 
showed its appreciation by electing him moderator of the first born who was killed while defending his country, and 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1883, on | can understand the double grief of his Quaker parents. 
which occasion he delivered his great sermon on ‘‘Chris-| From the time of George Fox there has been no gen- 
tianity and Politics,” probably the finest oratorical effort eral departure from the peace testimony of the Society. 
of his life. It commanded enthusiastic approval from the |The various branches, Hicksite and others, and even the 
best minds of Great Britain and should be republished in children of Friends, who by marriage or other causes have 
America. Mr. Richard devoted the best of his years to | become ‘* separated.” are usually to be found among the 
journeys, addresses and more private labors on behalf of| sincere and consistent advocates of personal, family, 
Peace. The great Peace Congresses on the Continent domestic, national and international peace. Eli Jones 
probably owe more for their success to his earnestuess, | »nd his wife did not restrain or remit their conscientious 
prudence, discretion and persistence than to any other man. | convictions on this subject. Sybil was by nature and 
His interviews with Victor Hugo and Lamartine in 1848, | grace an evangelist, carrying the sweet Gospel message 


depicted by Elihu Burritt, his American coadjutor, 
enlisted those great men in the work of Peace. His last 
labors were the culinination of long devotion to the edu- 
cational and religious interests of his native Wales. 
Several large and important colleges and schools owe 
their existence to him and his associates on the Welsh 
Educational Commission to which successive Governments | 
assigned him. His speeches in Parliament were among. 
the most effective delivered there. 

Christianity was to Henry Richard the inspiration and 
impetus of his work and like our esteemed contemporary, 
the Herald of Peace, we would have been glad if his’ 
biographer had devoted more space to that fact. We 


heartily endorse the following from the same paper, the | 


truth of which was deeply impressed on the writer by a 


recent personal visit to the home, from which such a noble 


presence has departed. 


in remarkable tenderness and power to those who were 
afar off as well as to those who were nigh. She believed 
in the Holy Spirit, and testified out of her own heart to 
His indwelling. He set home her persuasions to the 
hearts of both believers and unbelievers. The remarkable 
painting of Sybil Jones at the Friends School at Provi- 
dence symbolizes her character and work. A light from 
within flows out through her features, and even her gar- 
ments, till, looking at it, you think of Jesus transfigured. 

Eli was born ia 1807, and is therefore 82 yearsold. A 
friend recently told us that he still preaches with a con- 
vincing power that many younger ministers have not at- 
tained. He had by nature rare gifts of mind and tem- 
perament. Indefatigable energy, imperturbable good 
pature, a talent for appreciating others and expressing it, 
a capacious and vigorous mind, informed by study and 
observation. He says he was ‘‘ converted,” and no one 
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who knew him would doubt it, unless he doubted conver- 
sion itself. His soul is saturated with Gospel truth, 
which falls from his lips in well chosen and forceful 
words. You forget his slight impediment of utterance 
in the excellence of the thing uttered. 

With these two ministers we have (in imagination) 
crossed the sea repeatedly, journeyed in Africa, listened with 
the negroes, sat down on Mt. Lebanon, in Syria with 
Druses, Maronites, Moslems, Jews, Armenians, and heard 
the Gospel of salvation preached to all, and especially 
addressed to degraded woman. ‘‘Ramallah” and ** Brum- 
mana ’”’ have thus become familiar places, and our prayer 
goes up for the Friends missions there which Eli and 
Sybil Jones were so instrumental in founding, and which 
Timothy Hussey has been permitted to visit and aid this 
very season. (His second interesting letter may be found 
on another page.) 

Sybil went and sat and spoke with the wife of Abraham 
Lincoln suffering under the crushing weight of her great 
sorrow, with a Christian sympathy and comfort which the 
widowed heart acknowledged. 

We do not know the author of this interesting volume, 
but he might with propriety have condensed a little and 
enlarged a great deal with so much matter before him. 
But his work is well done, and no one can read the life 
and work of Eli and Sybil Jones unprofited. 


Louisa May Alcott: Her life, letters and journals. 
Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1889. Pages, 404. Price, $1.50. 

Those myriads of young people who have been fas- 
cinated by the best, so as to seek for the worst stories of 
Miss Alcott, will rejoice in a book which tells more about 
her. Her home, family, personal life and other environ- 
ments are well depicted in this volume. The editor has 
too often piqued curiosity by telling us what Miss Alcott 
herself is about to tell us in a more characteristic and 
interesting way. Sharp, sensible, appreciative editorial 
comments on what has been done or written are always 
welcome. But the old style of giving the ‘‘argument” in 
prose which each reader likes to discover in the poetry that 
follows, is not to be imitated, especially in biographies, 
when we haven’t time to read the same thing twice. 
Again, it seems to us that the saintliness of her heroine 
is so emphasized as to cause disappointment in the 
reader when the real opinions, tastes and deeds appear in 
her own writings. Not that Miss Alcott was not a saint 
in the broad and liberal significance which the Boston 
school give that word, but judged by the traditional not 
to say scriptural standard, she seems to have lacked 
absolute perfection. 

The hard self-denials, the occasional drudgery of her 
work, both household and literary, were not always borne 
without a sharp protest. Her mother seems to have had 
more faith in prayer and in God than Louisa. Her father 
had faith in the philosophers and philosophy. But 
Louisa, whatever her persona! bearing towards him, laughs 
at his theories and his practices with her pen. She does 
not hesitate to scold in a decidedly talented style, and, 
when the lightened burdens of later life added to the 
freedom of her movements, she finds fault and discloses 
‘‘nerves” and uses slang in a way that seems natural, but 
is always piquant and taking. If the ancient saints 


did this, it was the fashion of their biographers to conceal 


it. But we yield to no one in sincere admiration of a life 


devoted to her family and to toils with hand and pen that her | 


own support would not have made necessary, and a holy 


abhorrence of literary charlatanism disclosed in ‘‘Little 
Women.”’ Her stories written to sell—written because 
they would sell—the proceeds of which gave food and 
clothing to those she loved we cannot help condoning. 
But many of them onght to be in oblivion and would be 
but for ‘‘Little Women” and a few kindred books which 
contain some of the most dramatic scenes and ennobling 
sentiments of modern fiction. The intensity of her 
imagination and the completeness of her sympathy, the 
facility of her pen and the diligence of her habits of work 
are all displayed in the biography. The reproduction of 
some of her poems is a merit and the frontispiece 
(portrait) is very valuable. 


Our Day, ‘‘a record and review of current reform,” 
of which Joseph Cook is Editor-in-chief, is a first class 
monthly and treats the various subjects of reform fully 
and fairly. It does not limit itself to those subjects that 
are of popular interest, but employs among its editors 
and contributors experts who can give needed information 
on all subjects of real progress about which men think. 
The November number contains articles on the Pan- 
American Conference; the Sin of Licensing Evils; the 
Papacy; the Lottery; the Jesuit Estates in Canada; the 
Civil Sabbath; International Arbitration, and copious 
editorial notes on current events of first importance. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


The following proclamation was issued at Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 1, and is a model in simple expression of the 
occasions for gratitude, but lacks any allusion to Christ 
whom every Christian honors as Lord, and in whose name 
he prays, by and through whom he receives his greatest 
blessings. 

By the President of the United States.—A proclama- 

tion: 
A highly favored people, mindful of their dependence 
on the bounty of divine Providence, should seek fitting 
occasion to testify gratitude and ascribe praise to Him 
who is the author of their many blessings. It behooves 
them to look back with thankful hearts over the past year 
and bless God for His infinite mercy in vouchsafing to 
our land enduring peace, to our people freedom from pes- 
tilence and famine, to our husbandmen abundant harvests, 
and to them that labor a recompense of their toil. 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the 
United States of America, do earnestly recommend that 
Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of this present month of 
November, be set apart as a day of National Thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer, and that the people of our country, ceas- 
ing from the cares and labors of their working day, shall 
assemble in their respective places of worship and give 
thanks to God, who has prospered us on our way and 
made our paths the paths of peace; beseeching Him to 
bless the day to our present and future good, making it 
truly one of thanksgiving for each reunited home circle as 
for the Nation at large. 

In witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. . 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 


dved and eighty-nine, and of the independence of the 


United States the one hundred and fourteenth. 
By the President : BenJaMin Haprison. 
James G. Blaine, Secretary of State. 
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DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


London, July 7. Started out from Holborn Viaduct 
Hotel with a friend to worship at St. Margaret’s, the 
church nearest Westminster Abbey, where Canon Farrar 
preaches to-day. We could find only a standing place 
and that near the entrance, and I concluded to return 
to Dr. Joseph Parker’s tabernacle at High Holborn, where 
I heard a characteristic sermon from the pastor on Christ, 
the Light of the World. No selection or arrangement of 
words of which I can conceive could make so much light 
flash from the text. Passages in the sermon were 
studded with gem-like words which glittered and shone 
with the amazing truth which light symbolizes. The 
communion service which followed was simple and touch- 
ing. The places from which the visitors present came, 
ascertained by cards circulated and collected from the au- 
dience, were mentioned by the pastor and kind words of 
appreciation and welcome were scattered among us, as 
grateful as bon-bons among children. With what avidity 
a hungry heart seizes the smallest and most general ex- 
pression of fellowship! Our country was prominent in 
prayer, surely none too much so. 

I dined at Ling’s Temperance Hotel, South street, 
Finsbury, with more than thirty guests sitting at a long 
table with our host, Mr. Ling, at the head and his wife at 
the foot. It was pleasant to have him lead us in ‘grace 
before meat.” This hotel is not merely ‘‘ temperance” 
for advertising purposes, but intoxicating liquors are 
rigidly excluded from principle. The great temperance 
mass meeting at the Crystal Palace has crowded it with 
guests. I was the guest at tea of a kind family named 
Dennis at Catford Bridge, in the parish of Lewistown and 
preached at a small Congregational chapel there at even- 
ing. 

July 8. The busy London carpenters were at work 
near my window at 6a. m. I went out on the quiet 
streets and found near the railway station a van with hot 
coffee, bread and butter, and sweet-bread spiced with 
caraway seeds. The workingmen stayed their stomachs 
as they passed for a penny. I did the same. Why is 
not something as inexpensive, wholesome and refreshing 
to be had in our cities where our laboring men go to their 
early work? Such a provision gives needed comfort and 
lessens the temptation to drink whisky. After a quiet 
day at the cool and roomy offices of the Peace Society, 
near by my hotel, I attended a reception of the American 
and other friends of Peace at Mr. Walter Hazel’s, treas- 
urer of the London Peace Society. An elegant house, 
spacious rooms and hospitable table, with the hearty 
greetings of our host and his wife and other English 
friends made a most enjoyable occasion. Some remarks 
were made towards the close of the evening by Miss 
Peckover of Wisbeck, Mr. Howard Evans, editor of The 
Echo, Mr. Hazel, Mr. Darby and the writer, chiefly on 
the recent Congress in Paris, the opportunities and sug- 
gestions which it furnished. We met besides those men- 
tioned, Rev. E. C. Hood and wife, and Mr. Francis B. 
Gilman of our own country, Mrs. Lucas, John Bright’s 
sister, Rev. J. P. Gledstone and wife, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. Bennett, Frederic G. Cash, William Tallock, Mrs. 
Southey (at whose home we had previously enjoyed a 
‘** peace tea” with several members of the Christian King- 
dom Society), Mr. and Mrs. Felix Moscheles, Henry 
Catford, Miss Braithwaite, Mr. George Gillett, Mr. 
James Henderson, Miss Peppercorn and other earnest 
laborers in the cause of Peace. 


July 9. At 6 a. m. I strolled around Finsbury Park and 
over to the great Liverpool Street Railway Station out of 
which came a continuous stream of working men, women, 
boys and girls. Someof the latter were not more than ten 
of twelve years old. Yesterday’s soot had not been washed 
from their pallid faces and grimy hands. They almost 
ran to their work, each carrying a little lunch wrapped in 
a piece of newspaper. ‘There were beery-looking men, 
and women with little babes in arms, the latter to be left 
for a penny to the care (?) of somebody. It was good to 
see some able to stop a moment at the vans and sip the 
hot coffee with its milk and sweetness newly drawn from 
the boiler on wheels. . With it was eaten half a slice of 
thickly cut bread spread with jam. 

Letters from home! ‘Cold water to a_ thirsty 
soul” is ‘* this good news from a far country!” In my 
walk to the Post-office I encountered a crowd watched by 
the police. They gathered around a well dressed man, 
woman and two fine little boys. The party, except the 
man, were all crying. He was black and blue in the face 
from poundings by his high tempered wife! He was 
bidding her good-by to take the train. ‘‘She has been 
too hard on him,” said the policeman in answer to my 
question. He was going to abandon his family forever! 
The poor boys were most to be pitied. Such an un- 
natural wife can hardly be anything but an unnatural 
mother. She iooked healthful and almost handsome in 
spite of her tears of late and, I fear, superficial repentance. 
Family war, domestic war, foreign war,—the same incen- 
tives of selfish passion are at the root of each. ‘* Love 
worketh no ill.” 

I was present to-day at 12 o'clock to join in a religious 
service at Finsbury Chapel, called ‘*The Merchants Lecture” 
for the keeping up of which at different places in London 
there is an endowment. Rev. H. Guiness Rogers was 
the preacher. His subject was ‘‘ What is truth?” The 
chapel is in a part of London nearly deserted by its 
former dissenting and worshipping people. Only seventy- 
five persons were scattered among the semi-circular pews. 
The two high galleries and the lofty pulpit were un- 
occupied. Familiar hymns were sung by the congregation 
to tunes unfamiliar to me. The sermon was well 
arranged, thought out and delivered. It was a defence 
of Christian truth against certain popular objections. I 
learned that Mr. Rogers is regarded as a leading preacher 
by the Congregationlists and always commands a good 
audience in his own chapel. He is certainly a vigorous 
and convincing preacher. 

In the evening I attended a prayer-meeting at Exeter 
Hall in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, hearing a somewhat in- 
teresting story of his conversion from one of my young 
countrymen. ‘The latter are not all as good or gifted as 
some are! But the English seem willing to hear an 
‘* American ”’ even if he talks little sense. 

July 10. We celebrated the birthday of my friend 
and host Rev. W. Evans Darby, yesterday by a pleasant 
visit to a friend of his in a new suburb of London. I 
looked in at the thinly boarded but spacious ‘* chapel” 
at the hour of prayer, which is observed here before tlie 
evening shadows fall. We took tea at 4 p. Mm. and supper 
at 8 rp. M., and reached his delightful home, ** The Roans,” 
Essex Road, Waterford, on the Northwestern Railway, 
seventeen miles from London toward Liverpool, where I 
had already visited before my Paristrip. This is a grow- 
ing city, far enough from the metropolis to have a life of 
its own. 
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July 11. Celebrated to-day by a visit for consulta- 
tion to the Drs. Rudgard, father and son. The latter 
gave mea pretty thorough examination and decided noth- 
ing was the matter, [only needed rest. He was surprised 
that the voyage did not cure me, etc. Well, thought I, 
if this sea and land sickness that has followed me till 
food is repulsive and weight has been reduced ‘‘ two 
stone” in a few weeks, and what little good temper 
nature and habit had left me are gone, is ‘‘ nothing” and 
caused by nothing, why, a man might become a 
skeleton, a madman and even a corpse, and nothing ail 
him! But they gave me medicine and advised rest. So 
I will go to Wales and not to Germany and Switzerland, 
and do nothing. 

But what a superb day it is! A burst of song—a spray 
of flowers—a glimpse of glory! After London noise and 
mud, these clean, still, dustless streets are like Paradise. 
Speaking of mud, that of London deserves special notice. 
It is unlike that of our Illinois prairie home, or our New 
York or Boston: streets. It is a compound of greasy 
wax. The latter sticks while the former penetrates. 
The horses and wheels splash this mud over your clothing, 
and it becomes like the gravy-stained vest of a sloven, 
and can only be cleansed by vigorous and long satura- 
tions of hot water and ammonia, applied with swab and 
stiff brush. I doubt if it ever is banished from the 
‘substance of the cloth by any process short of the flames. 

After lunch I enjoyed a stroll with Mrs. Darby and 
children along the smooth paths, under the ancient trees, 
over the green sward, resting on the wooden benches, 
watching the deer with their restless feet andhorns. We 
see the cows ruminating by the river, the rabbits scamper- 
ing in their ‘‘ warren.” The old mansion of the Earl of 
Essex is hardly picturesque, but the Park and its ancient 
gateway are. The Ear! rents the pasturage of his ances- 
tral Park to neighboring farmers and townspeople. He 
is fourscore and looked handsome and venerable as he 
drove home from the London Railway station. His 
coachman and footmen evidently belonged to their mas- 
ter’s generation. His sons and daughters live not far 
away. Soon they will inherit the estate with its rentals 
and its mortgages. How kind in the Earl to let every- 
body enjoy his Park as if it were public ground. 

July 12. Strolled through the old part of Watford. 
Bought ‘* The Sufferings of the Quakers,” a large folio, 
at a second-hand bookstore. 

The new town dates back only twenty-five years. 
Shops, inns, houses are unlike anything in our coun- 
try. They take you back to the times of Cromwell 
and the Charleses. It seems to me that the flowers in 
windows, gardens and yards, the blossoming vines in 
trellises and the flowering shrubs are finer in this moist 
climate than in ours. Took tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Frye, the former the son of Edmund Frye, formerly en- 
gaged in the Peace work and dying at last at the age of 53 
on the platform where twenty years ago he had been 
eloquently pleading for peace. (What a good place and 
way to die!) Mrs. Frye was a Priddaux, a sister of 
Elizabeth who wrote these lines on Elihu Burritt : 


Round the world on its holy missions, 

On tireless pinions his white dove flew. 
Whispers of brotherhood, love and peace, 
Thoughts of the time when all wars shall cease, 
Fell on the nations like healing dew. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frye have a home made delightful by art 
collections, tasteful decorations, a lovely garden and lawn, 
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and most of all by Christian kindness and courtesy. I 
was sorry not to visit the family home of Mrs. F., Ivy 
Bridge, near Southampton. 

Sunday, July 14. Worshipped at a new and pleasant 
Baptist church at Watford. Rev. Mr. Stewart, the 
pastor, preached a good sermon and the large congrega- 
tion joined heartily in the singing. 

July 15. A stormy day. A pleasant, restful trip 
through the green fields of England, 150 miles northwest 
to Central Wales. A brief stay in ancient Shrewsbury 
greatly interested me. My destination was reached at 
4 p.m.—Llandrindod Springs, Radnorshire. 

July 16. . Life at a Wales watering place differs so 
much from any at the ‘‘Springs” or seaside resorts of our 
own country that I give a little more space to Llandrindod 
Wells than I otherwise would. The place is a hilly 
bottomed ‘*basin” among surrounding hills that are almost 
mountains. A pleasant little river (Ithon) hurries along 
through the plains of the green valley. We rise at six 
o’clock and walk between each of the four big glasses of 
hot saline water, up and down the pleasant paths of the 
park or out upon the country lanes by the farm-houses till 
nine o’clock, and then go in to our hotel breakfast of fresh 
eggs, tea, chocolate or coffee, mutton-chop (juicy meat 
and well cooked), wheaten loaf and nice butter. 
breakfast we all resort to the Calvinistic Methodist (really 
Presbyterian) Chapel for ‘‘prayers.”” There are several 
hymns and prayers alternately in Welsh and English 
for twenty-five minutes. No remarks by way of exhorta- 
tion or exposition are made. All the people sing, from 
the smallest child to the oldest person. The Welsh music 
and hymns are rendered with the most fervency. I am 
the only ‘‘American” present, and am welcomed with 
brotherly kindness and courtesy especially by the many 
whose relatives live in the United States. Our country 
and these absent ones are often subjects of prayer. After 
prayers comes a walk to the Chalybeate Spring and a 
draft of its iron-impregnated waters. To-day a party was 
made up by our friends Rev. and Mrs. P. Husband Davies 
of London for a drive of eleven miles to Rhayadar. We 
speed along the excellent roads by the valley of the Ithon 
to its junction with the Wye. We pass the mansion of 
W. Gibson Watt, the great-grandson of James Watt, 
whose inventive genius gave us the locomotive that now 
draws its swift train up this and so many other valleys of 
the round world. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM GERMANY. 


RHINELAND. — COLOGNE. —UP THE RHINE.—FRANKFORT.— 
HEIDELBERG.—FIRST VIEW OF JUNGFRAU. 


Germany has come to mean so vast a region, and Ber- 
lin at the far North is now so decidedly its political cen- 
tre, that the tourist through Rhineland feels that he has 
but vouched the modern empire. Still, if one has less 
than a week at his disposal he can scarcely do better than 
to go across the rich and densely peopled plains of Bel- 
gium and Rhenish Prussia to ancient Cologne. The 
houses of the German farmers have a low, dull, gloomy 
look, as if the brightest social pleasures must be outside 
of them. The open air and the beer-gardens are more 
attractive. We noticed all over Europe, especially in 


rural villages, the same low roofs, thick walls, and unor- 
namented exteriors. Scotch, Swiss, Italian, and even 
French ‘‘cottages’”’ are little more than huts disfigured 


After . 
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and dilapidated by age, poverty and decay. They were 
originally built with greater regard for solidity than 
cheerfulness, and the occupants have been too poor or too 
content with their ancestors’ houses, to tear duwn what a 
century ago might have been regarded as comfortable. 
In America it is in some senses fortunate that our 
fathers built hastily and cheaply, so that their well-to-o 
grandchildren have little excuse for keeping up the de- 
cayed house, but can replace it with something which, if 
not more lasting, is more bright and cheerfal. 

It was a misty afternoon that clouded the prairie-like 
fields as we approached the dark walls of the old Burgher 
town. The Cathedral, just completed, and about to be 
dedicated, after centuries of labor, by Kaiser William, 
who has contributed liberally for that purpose, is the 
pride and glory of Cologne. The citizens are even more 
interested in it than strangers. Germany is to have a 
jubilee on the occasion of its completion, this fall. The 
grand old edifice is so superior to all its surroundings, 
towering like a great mountain among hills, that its im- 
pression is unique, and, in some respects, unsurpassed by 
any other Cathedral of Europe. We walked around its 
noble exterior, and ‘‘told the towers thereof.” The 
scaffolding still obscured the front towers. The work- 
men’s debris was piled around the repair-sheds in the rear. 
There is little of the aerial lightness of Milan. The stone 
is very dark and soft, and when not renewed, defaced by 
the action of the atmosphere. The immense mass rises, 
slid and compact. All ornamentation seems subordi- 
nate, or hardly at first to be noticed. The building seems 
to have assumed its vast proportions by some natural 
process of growth or upheaval. 

It was Sunday when we first entered. Worship was in 
progress. Hundreds of people occupied the nave, silting 
on the unpainted pine seats, or passing among the forest 
of noble pillars. The music lacked the smoothness and 
delicacy of St. Peter’s, but had the German boldness, 
positiveness and perfection of execution. The preacher 
held his audience attentive to the close of his sermon, 
which was an earnest exhortation to a better life, deliv- 
ered with force and eloquence. Cologne is said to be the 


most completely Catholic of any city in Germany. Only 


in Belgium are the people more universally devoted to 
the Roman church. It is slowly recovering business pros- 
perity, and increases in population, but has lost its im- 
portance as an independent political centre. 


UP THE RHINE. 


It was not later than six o'clock Aa. M., when we eam- 
barked on the long, sharp, neat little steamer to go up the 
Rhine. Those who have tried both, greatly prefer going 
up to down that river. One approaches the castle- 
crowned heights with superior points of view. It was a 
charming day, with a cool breeze and a clear atmosphere, 
on which the pleasure of the tourist so constantly de- 
pends. The stream was turbid from recent rains, and 
ran with a swift current. The volume of water, even 
after the extraordinary rains of the summer, is small as 
compared with the Hudson. It is more like the upper 
Mississippi amid its bolder bluffs and narrower passages. 

Readers will not care to be told for the hundredth time 
of the constant succession of beautiful views, the ancient 
ruins and romantic legends. There was no more delight- 
ful day during our entire tour. We sat upon the deck, 
and looked and read and conversed all day, except the 
noon hour spent at lunch in the bright cabin. The land- 
ings, with embarking and disembarking tourists, save us 


from monotony of motion. The grey stone towers, the 
vine-clad terraces, the occasional chateaus, recently built 
or renovated by wealthy citizens, the ancient fortifications, 
of which Ehrenbreitstein is the most magnificent, the 
picturesque villages packed around the wier-landings, the 
grand summer hotels, charmingly located, the passing 
steamers, the stories re-told, the songs re-sung. till we 
disembark opposite Bingen; all these things, and many 
more untold, marked a red-letter day in our tour. 

Toward evening we took the cars on the left at Rudes- 
heim for a two hours’ ride to Frankfort-on-the-Main, a 
grand old city solidly built, cleanly, with an unsurpassed 
public garden and galleries of art that a traveller ought 
not to miss. Of the latter the Ariadne impressed us as 
combining some of the best features of Greek and modern 
art. It is the pride of the city, for which fabulous sums 
have been refused. 

A brisk shower did not keep us from a morning drive 
to Geethe’s house and Rothschild’s birthplace in the 
meanest part of the ruinous Jews’ quarter. At one 
o’clock we were on our way to Heidelberg. It is but two 
hours by rail from Frankfort. Its picturesque location, 
its venerable university, its unequalled ancient castle, 
probably the most magnificent ruin of the kind in the 
world—afforded a most delightful evening. We drove 
nearly to the top of the wood-crowned mountain, and 
wandered for hours (one might spend days) along the 
walls and through the apartments of the castle, which is 
carefully preserved. We gathered some roots of the 
omnipresent ivy, and peered into the faces of the students 
scarred by sword-cuts in their frequent duels. One hotel 
(Schrieder) reminded us of the elegance of Long Branch 
and Saratoga. Indeed, Heidelberg is a favorite summer 
resort for the rich and fashionable as well as for the 
scholar and the antiquary. It is on the borders of the 
celebrated Black Forest, and abounds in scenery unsur- 
passed, except in Switzerland. 

Our trip to Basle the next day—and onward and up- 
ward to Berne, was specially memorable for the wonder- 
ful exhilaration caused by the rarefied air of the Swiss 
mountains and the glorious view of the Jungfrau, Monch 
and Eiger that rose on us at the far left like an exhala- 
tion, and then as we gazed grew into loftiness and solidity 
till the white grandeur of earth seemed to mingle in the 
blue depths and mysterious heights of heaven. That 
single view, mercifully continued to us for perhaps twenty 
minutes, was worth all that our trip cost. It cannot be 
translated into words or represented on canvas. The 
pens of poets, to which so many natural objects owe their 
interest and richness of association, can never add to the 
impression of such a mountain. Jt is simply sublime. 
Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor can any heart 
conceive, what God hath hidden away in heaven for his 
children. But the Alps, with their wave-washed feet, 
their marvellously green valleys, their foaming torrents 
and leaping cataracts, and their sky-piercing summits of 
eternal snow, are the best hints I have seen of the things 
in store for those who love Him. 


FROM SWITZERLAND. 


THE LION OF LUCERNE. 


At no place in glorious Switzerland have we lingered 
so long, and none do we leave so reluctantly, as this lake- 
side town. Rhigi rises in mild grandeur on my left, as I 
look across the emerald,waters of lake Lucerne and Pilatus 
towers with a more threatening aspect on the right. Two 
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friends who have just returned, out of breath and strength, 
from a walk of eight miles to the summit of the Rhigi, 
give such glowing accounts of the sunrise that we can 
hardly wait for the lapse of the day and night before we 
are to behold it. 

As Berne is full of bears, so Tucerne is full of lions. 
The heraldic bear, like the real one, is grotesque and 
comical. The lion is dignified and tragical. Some of the 
famous stone bears of Berne were carried away with other 
art and war trophies by Napoleon to Paris. But the Lion 
of Lucerne, carved out of the solid rock of a lofty preci- 
pice, hanging over a central street, and lying in a grotto, 
44 feet long and 26 feet high, which was chiselled out by 
the same hands, can never be removed. He may be de- 
molisbed ; he can not be captured. Even the money and 
arms of England that have robbed the world of its treas- 
ures to adorn London, can never add the Lion of Lucerne 
to the obelisk of Egypt. 

It afforded satisfaction and delight to thousands in 
America to see the excellent model in plaster of this 
masterpiece of Thorwaldsen at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Indeed, the personal and distinctive work of the great 
Danish sculptor was a similar model now exhibited in a 
building opposite the Lion. The grotto and the statue 
itself, were executed by Lucas Ahorn, of Constance, in 
1820-21, with such faithfulness to the miniature model, 
notwithstanding the surprising massiveness, that the name 
Ahorn will be justly perpetuated with that of the Thor- 
waldsen. 

Col. Charles Pfyffer, of Lucerne, conceived the idea, 
and collected the necessary funds for the monument, 1818- 
19. He was a member of that heroic Swiss guard whose 
martyrdom, the Lion dying by the shield is designed to 
commemorate. The story is familiar to readers of the 
history of the French revolution. A regiment of Swiss 
formed the body guard of King Louis XVI, as they had 
of his royal fathers from 1616. They were hired of the 
Swiss Confederation, but for generations had taken an 
oath of fidelity to the kings of France, who granted them 
special privileges and honors. When the people rose in 
the bloody revolution of 1789, the Police were ineffectual 
and demoralized. The National Guard were infected 
with the revolutionary spirit. The regular army was 
away at the frontiers. The National Assembly dictated 
to King and Council. On the 10th of August the mob 
rose in its madness and might. The national guard, 
stationed at the Tuileries, fraternized with the mob. The 
loyalty of the Swiss was unshaken. Three hundred of 
them had been ordered away to the frontiers. Only seven 
hundred and fifty remained to guard the Court at the 
Tuileries. They resisted an attack of thousands of 
Jacobins, and forced them out of the court yard. At the 
command of an officer of the National Guard, two hun- 
dred Swiss, under Capt. Dulen, left the palace, marched 
through the armed mob in the palace garden, and, with 
the loss of over thirty of their comrades, filed into the 
guard houses of the Assembly, and waited orders from 
the King, who had remorselessly committed himself to 
that revolutionary body. He commanded them to lay 
down their arms. They sadly obeyed, and in various dis- 


guises escaped the fury of the mob. The Swiss who re- 
mained at the palace of the Tuileries rallied to the num- 
ber of eighty, and at the foot of the grand staircase. 
Their original orders had been to meet force by force. 
They had not been changed. They were obeyed. After 
killing four hundred assailants the brave Swiss were de- 
stroyed—indeed, assassinated. Three hundred others were 


creeping plants festoon the precipice. 


cooped up in the gardens, and nearly all sold their lives 
dearly. Very few escaped. Thus was this whole regi- 
ment annihilated. Of fourteen hundred and ten, three 
hundred were sent away before the battle, seven hundred 
and fifty fell, three hundred and fifty survived. 

As at Thermopyle and Balaklava, the sacrifice of de- 
voted lives was ineffectual. Indeed, the circumstances 
of the Swiss at Paris, as since in Rome, were too much 
like those of the Hessians in our Revolution to command 
the sympathies of Americans. They were fighting for a 
foreign potentate whom his people wished to dethrone. 
They had neither the inspiration of the love of liberty nor 
the soul-stirring motive of pure patriotism. It was 
simply a sacrifice to duty. It was a law-keeping death. 
The Latin inscription above the Lucerne Lion—who in 
his inimitable expression of mingled agony and fortitude, 
like the Laocoon in the Vatican, ‘‘ dignifies pain ”’—is 
not ill-chosen. 

Helvetiorum fidei ac Virtuti. 

‘**To the fidelity and bravery of the Swiss.” Below the 
monument are the names of the fallen officers of the 
regiment. The art is as high as the virtue it commemo- 
rates. It is true that other subjects equally noble in self- 
sacrifice and far grander in patriotic inspirations and 
associations, might have been selected from the early 
Swiss wars for independence. The heart of a nation is 
more deeply moved by such instances. But fidelity and 
courage are grand in any people, when exercised for any 
cause. 

The dying lion of massive proportions, carved out of 
the living rock of a Swiss mountain, fronting other 
mountains and overlooking placid lakes, reclines for his 
last sleep in his immense grotto, transfixed by a lance, 
the broken staff of which protrudes from his bleeding 
side. One paw is stretched out with the numbness of 


jcoming death. The other shelters the Bourbon lily. A 


natural spring, the type of myriads of mountain foun- 
tains, ever flows over the high rock and forms a pool be- 
low. Tall pines cast their shadows over the pool and 
Artists are im- 
pressed with the simple majesty and touching pathos of 
the dying face. The Swiss peasantry love to linger 
around the spot. Foreigners who have read the story 
realize, here as never before, the significance of the 
tragic incident in its unsurpassed symbol. ‘Those who 
knew little before of the event it commemorates turn with 
interest to the bloody days that, through manifold agony, 
achieved something for popular liberty, not only for 
France, but for the world. It seemed to me that others 
might perceive once more illustrated the everlasting 
truth: By means of the Cross comes the Crown. 

Last evening the lion was “ illuminated,” that is, light 
of various hues was thrown into the grotto from different 
points. Fire-works flashed up from below or were let fall 
from above. A raft, with a funnel-shaped rocket-holder 
in the centre, propelled itself into the middle of the pool 
and sent its fiery missiles toward the sky. The rockets 
broke and fell among the tops of the pines and gave a 
fitful and unearthly splendor to a murky night. A con- 
cealed band played a dirge that died away as did the 
light. A fountain threw a water column high in air. The 
drops and vapor as they fell were illuminated by the arti- 
ficial flames. 

At first ali this seemed offensive. It was gilding the 
gold and painting the lily. So simple, pathetic, tragedic 
and grand is that form and face, dying in the sunlight, 
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that you feel annoyed that any attempt should be made 
to add to its impressiveness. But, as character is re- 
vealed by varying circumstances ; as pictures and moun- 
tains manifest new beauties under the changing altitude 
of the sun’s rays; as the Ariadne was more to us when 
a thin crimson curtain was drawn across the skylight, so 
Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne not only lost nothing by 
artificial light, but, in its changing direction and multi- 
plied tints, grew even more sadly beautiful. 

If you can forget the artfulness of the exhibitors and 
see only that which proceeded from the creative mind and 
deft hand of the artist ; if you can keep your eyes on that 
dying face, and share the nation’s sympathy for its heroic 
dead, you may possibly adopt the words of an enthusias- 
tic native chronicler, and see in that noble monument, 
‘the announcement to future generations that the virtues 
of the ancient Swiss have not deserted the valleys of the 
new Helvetia.” 


FROM ITALY. 
AN EVENING IN VENICE. 


Could I convey to our readers a tithe of the pleasure 
which a few days’ sojourn in this ‘“‘City of the Sea” has 
given me, I would write with a free pen and a thankful 
heart. Others have so often described the principal ob- 
jects of interest to a traveller that I make no attempt to 
follow them. Graceful and graphic pens are not wanting. 
Byron, Cooper, Mark Twain and Howells have made the 
painting, architecture, and the peculiar life one sees at 
Venice familiar to all readers. But each of us sees and 
enjoys for himself. 

A forenoon in the Doge’s palace and prison, a ‘‘nooning” 
at St. Mark’s Cathedral,an afternoon among the 600 pictures 
of the Academy of fine Arts, with Ruskin for a guide and 
commentator upon the works of Titian, Tintoret, Veronese 
and Billini, are worth a long voyage, a long waiting, or any- 
thing else that costs ease, time or money. But our even- 
ing was so peculiarly Venetian, so unlike anything in 
America, that I venture to ask all who read this to join in 
imagination our company of twenty-five. From eight to 
nine we strolled along St. Mark’s Place, around which are 
the grandest buildings, the most brilliant shops, and every 
pleasant evening, a crowd seeming to comprise nearly all, 
citizens or strangers, who are in the city. We sit down 
and chat in hearing of a fine band of music and enjoy the 
balmy air and ever-changing mass of promenaders. At 
9.30 our evening entertainment commences. By the fore- 
cast of our good genius, Dr. L. C. Loomis, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a band of sixteen gondoliers who had been io 
his employ when here each season for a number of years, 
were quietly assembled and embarked. The gondola is 
lighted by three harp-shaped Chinese lanterns. They had 
glided out into the bay a little way before our party were 
fairly embarked in three gondolas each with two gondo- 
liers. As we shot out from the pier under the brilliant 
gas-lights that line its edge and had just raised our eyes 
to admire the moon, which, towards the close of its first 
quarter, shone with quiet and familiar radiance over the 
domes, towers and spires at our left, the band of gondo- 
liers broke into their first song. It was quite unexpected 
to most of us, and as each gondola was illumined by 
successive Bengal lights, covering the bright. youthful 
faces and gay dresses that prevailed, with changefal light, 
all at once the Venice of poetry, romance and song burst 
upon. us. It had beena July day, but the breeze of evening 
was cooled as it came across the Adriatic. Nota ripple 
stirred the waters of the Grand Canal save those caused 


by the sharp prows and dipping oars of gondolas. As the 
glittering lights from the boats died away, the slowly de- 
clining moon renewed her mild sway which was not suffi- 
ciently brilliant to hide Ursa Major ‘‘that glorious con- 
stellation of the North”—so familiar to us in our child- 
hood’s home. But oh, the unequalled harmony of those 
sweet and strong Italian voices so full of pathos and 
passion! Song after song with full choruses floated out 
on the air which seemed fairly alive with melody. The 
walls of the old palaces that line this ancient avenue of 
Vehice were successively sombre and brilliant in the 
changing light. Gondolas in great numbers flew by like 
dark birds that nearly touched us with their wings. 
Others hovered around the fairy-like music and kept time 
with beating oars to the voices of the unwearied singers. 

In Lucerne we attended a concert given upon the 
celebrated organ of the Cathedral. There, as on a similar 
occasion not long since in the Cincinnati Music Hall, the 
close imitation of human voices in an imagined choir 
seemed to me the most sweet and touching passage. Both 
were poor approaches and imitations of that immeasurable 
depth and sweetness of sympathy of which nothing but the 
voice is capable. When single it surpasses every other 
instrument in that supreme quality by which not only the 
fancy and the imagination, but the heart is moved. But 
when sweet voices are combined and unaccompanied, as 
in the Jubilee Singers who once sung over the grave of 
Lincoln at Springfield, Ill., in my presence, ‘*Let my 
people go,””—or in these Italian boatman giving utterance 
to a higher style of national music, the legacy of a thousand 
years of tuneful culture, the effect is, to me, simply inde- 
scribable. It was not art except as art is the oxpression 
of nature. The parts were well sustained in perhaps a 
dozen songs. There was not one break in the harmony 
that I could detect. There were no written words or 
notes before the singers. They sung, as Spurgeon 
preached to us in London, in that simple, tender, hearty 
way that never fails to secure response. 

We sailed and sang, and sang and sailed—if gliding 
by means of silent oars can be called ‘ sailing”—a mile 
and a half between the echoing walls of the old palaces 
till we came under the famous Rialto. Grouping our 
gondolas together near the foot of the noble arch on one 
side we noticed the singers hovering at the opposite edge 
of the broad canal and underneath the same grand old 
bridge which, for centuries, has witnessed processions 
sad or gay, and heard songs plaintive or triumphant. 
When again the voices ef the band broke the silence, the 
effect was marvellous. The reverbation, with no return- 
ing echo to mar its simplicity, gave firmness and dignity 
as well as power to the musical and manly tones. The 
moon was rapidly disappearing and the stars were glowing 
with new brilliancy as we reluctantly turned our faces 
towards our hotel. We glided homeward with the swift 
incoming tide and after ascending the steps of the quay 
we stood upon the shore and listened to the parting song. 

The singing was unlike and unequalled by that of any 
concert that I ever have heard. To be sure the ‘‘scenery,”’ 
circumstances and associations all combined to increase 
the effect. No night could have been more perfect. To 
me the charm of novelty wax added to that of recollec- 
tion. The music that floated around us like a halo of 
sound seemed to harmonize so completely with the even- 
ing of a day spent amid palaces, dungeons, churches and 
galleries rich in historic lore and richer in the atmosphere 
which the genius of poetry and painting has thrown 
around them. The melting away of the glowing sun- 
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light, so sternly unfriendly to the crumbling ‘‘Stones of 
Venice,”’ into gentle moonlit night; the strange and 
beautiful metamorphosis by which the sturdy Latin has 
become the liquid Italian; the unquestioning tyranny of 
the old Doges succeeded by the mild reign of a constitu- 
tional ‘king; the mighty military prowess of ancient 
Venice in Eastern tradition has changed to these ‘‘piping 
times” of peace. The whole day with its evening close 
was like an anthem in whose measures sublime or sweet, 
the years were singing their historic song. ° 
My first thought was, ‘“‘Oh, that I could take this 
picture out of its setting and transfer it to America for 
the delectation of my countrymen!” But I reflected, it 
will not bearit. These men could not so sing their songs 
in a strange land. Our rivers that wash cities are too 
swift. Our lakes too subject to rough winds; our people 
are too busy. Only in the indolent air of Italy and on 
the watery streets of Venice, with gliding gondolas and 
singing boatmen ; only underneath the sky of Italy and 
among a restful, pleasure-loving people, can one enjoy such 
an evening. I may add that no contrast could well be more 
striking than the singers and their song. Coarse-featured, 
bronzed faces, rough hands and working dresses were 
revealed when the lights flashed too fully on the musical 
gondoliers. Nothing in Venice will bear too close and 
critical examination. It is a good place in which to stop 
thinking and enjoy. R. B. H. 


A GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO A PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The Paris Universal Exhibition have done well to recog- 
nize the labors of Mr. Hodgson Pratt and his co-laborers, 
who did so much to make the World’s Peace Congress a 
success. The Jury of Social Economy presented the In- 
ternational Arbitration and Peace Association of London 
a gold medal, as we learn from Concord, which adds these 
words from M. Frederic Passy, whose defeat for the 
Chamber of Deputies at the recent election we deeply re- 
gret for the sake of France. His retirement can be but 
temporary. 

‘‘T must avail myself of this opportunity to say how 
grand a scene presented itself on the occasion of the dis- 
tribution of awards last Sunday. It was, indeed, a 
touching sight when those representatives of all nations 
came, in a great spirit of peace and friendship, to salute 
the President of the French Republic, who, whenever he 
speaks, appeals to the principles of concord and frater- 
nity. Assuredly the impressions produced on 
this occasion must have been favorable to our cause.” 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Every State, every county, and every town in the 
county should, if possible, organize an Arbitration League 
which appeals to the nobler, higher nature of every phi- 
lanthropist, statesman, and true Christian in the land. 

Holding for a time, as I did, a Consular position in 
Asiastic Turkey, during Gen. Grant’s administration, and 
twice circumnavigating the globe since, meeting and con- 
versing with kings, princes, viceroys, rajahs, and: several 
military chieftains upon the loss of life, the ruthless 
desolation, and appalling evils of war as compared with 
the sweet, heavenly fruitage that must necessarily flow 


from concession, conference, arbitration, and universal 
peace, I most positively affirm that the world—the civil- 
ized and the enlightened—is ripe and ready for peace, 
thrice ready for the settlement of international difficulties 
by an international arbitration tribunal. 

J. M. Peestes, M. D. 


Hammonton, N. — Messenger of Peace. 


THE MARITIME CONGRESS. 


The meeting of the Maritime Conference at Washing- 
ton on Wednesday, Oct. 16th, is an event the importance 
of which has been overshadowed by the Conference of 
American States and the entertainment of their delegates, 
but is really of great public interest. Great Britain at 
first declined to be represented, but finally accepted the 
invitation of our Government on condition that some 
specified subjects should be withdrawn from considera- 
tion. The Conference is asked to consider, among other 
things, the establishment of a permanent international 
maritime commission, a uniform system of buoys, the 
marking or removal of dangerous wrecks, uniform night 
signals for communicating information, signals and other 
means of indicating the directions in which.vessels are 
moving, inspection of vessels, precautions against over- 
loading, ete. The present mania for racing over the 
ocean, sacrificing everything to speed, makes it more 
needful that an efficient marine police be maintained, and 
strict guarantees for the safety of vessel and passengers 
secured. The United States are no longer a great mari- 
time power, as they once were and may be again, so that 
it is not unsuitable for our Government to lead in this 
conference of maritime States. — The Watchman. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES IN SCOTLAND. 


To speak plainly, there are few more revolting or per- 
nicious institutions than Boys’ Brigades. Revolting, be- 
cause it represents an hypocrisy which, whether conscious 
or not, is one of the most disgustful of all present social 
phenomena. And for the ill effects of it, one has only to 
read the speech which the major-general delivered to the 
boys. If they enlisted as soldiers, he told them, they 
would see the world at their country’s expense. Then 
followed an appeal to Napoleon—Napoleon the Treacher- 
ous, as he has been called by one civilized enough to dis- 
cern and dislike murder in the wholesale. Here is goodly 
matter to be set forth under the zeal and sanction of the 
Christian Church! The truth is, that by the Boys’ Bri- 
gade our youth are being embued with the principles of 
political iniquity and the spirit of social retrogression. 
There are many strange gospels abroad, but this gospel 
according to Sergeant Kite is assuredly as hateful as any 
that the most barbarous ecclesiasticism has preached.— 
The Scottish Leader. 


—The ‘*World’s Arbitraticn League” has been reorga- 
nized at Washington, D. C., with Dr. R. McMurdy as 
Corresponding Secretary, John B. Wood, of Philadelphia, 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. B. Grannis, of New York, 
Treasurer.. A good Advisory Committee among which 
are Drs. Sutherland and Newman, of Washington, was 
chosen. Hon. D. D. Field, of New York, was elected 
President. 
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TWILIGHT. 
HENRY 8. WASHBURN. 


Close not for the 
S not thus departing day ; 

It bresthe its 
As it glides from time away. 


These are hours I prize the highest, 
Moments of the soul’s release 

From its constant round of duty, 
To that blissful haven, PEACE. 


: As the gath’ring darness deepens, 
Twilight ling’ring in the west, 
Bringeth with its benedictions, 
To the heavy-laden, rest. 


E’er the vision shall elude us, 
Softer spea the whispered word ; 
All the fountains of our being 
In this hallowed hour are stirred. 


While the fire-lights flame and flice r, 
Memory, recalls 
Gentle forms round us lingered, 
Lie theshadows on the walls . 


As upon the dusty highway, 
Now and then, some cool retreat 
For a moment lures us thither, 
There to rest our weary feet ;— 


So the twilight, ‘mid the bustle 
Of our busy life imparts 

Strength for new and brave endeavor, 
To our wea and fainting hearts. 


Wait not, then, but close the shutters ; 
Duty becons to us still ; 

But the hour hath brought us cou 
For our task, through good and ill. 


SECOND LETTER FROM JERUSALEM. 


Tue Ext anp Sysit Jones Mission, 
RAMALLAH, JERUSALEM, PALESTINE. 


The outside of the tents were white. but the linings in- 
side were decorated with designs in rich, bright colors ; 
bright-colored mats were spread over the soft grass; a 
little iron bedstead, with comfortable mattress, and 
dressed in white, stood on either side of the tent; a table. 
with a crimson cover, stood opposite the door; on the 
table two bright tin bowls and pitchers, a brass candle- 
stick, holding a nice candle and a box of matches. In the 
middle of the tent, at the foot of the centre-pole, stood 
our carpet-bags, and camp-chairs at the door completed 
the outfit of our transient little home. As my wife and 1 
sat in our ‘‘tent door” our Boston friend called out: 
‘‘Halloo, Abraham and Sarah,” to which names we 
answered the rest of the journey. A good, warm supper 
was served in the dining-tent as nicely as in any of the 
Eastern hotels, and after a social chat and short walks 
with our friends, the curtain door of our tent was 
dropped, and, notwithstanding our novel surroundings 
and strange sounds in this our first night in tenting, we 
were soon lost in quiet, refreshing sleep. 

In the early morning we were awakened by a gentle tap 
on our tent door, and heard our dragoman eallout: -‘ Five 
and a half o’clock.”” We were soon all astir, and while at 
breakfast in our dining-tent all the rest of our little homes 


vanished like the morning dew, and were soon on the 
animals’ backs and seen no more by us until we saw them 
all pitched again after another eventful day’s march. We 
lunched that day at noontide on a grassy mound near 
Jacob’s Well, sat on the great stone covering its mouth, 
and there read the 4thof John. In the afternoon we 
passed up the valley between the mountains of Ebal on 
the right and Gerizim on the left. The wind was blow- 
ing quite strongly at the time, so we did not climb the 
mountain to read the blessings, but hasted on to Nablous. 
the ancient Shechem of the Bible, where we camped for 
the night. The next morning we stood in the ancient 
gateway of the city of Samaria, overlooking the great 
plain of Esdraelon, where the armies of the Syrians were 
gathered when Benhadad besieged Samaria and the city 
was so miraculously delivered from famine. (II. Kings, 
6th and 7th chapters.) At Dothem we lunched in a love- 
ly lemon grove by the side of the traditional pit into 
which Joseph was cast. It was, at the time we were 
there, filled with water, but at certain seasons of the year, 
we were told, it was dry. Passing on by Jezreel we soon 
came to the site of the city of Shunem nestled at the foot 
of little Hermon, with the broad plain stretching all 
around it. There we remembered how the Shunawmite 
woman made a little chamber on the wall for the prophet. 
We could imagine just around us the wheat fields where 
her little son went out among the reapers and fell sick 
from the rays of the burning sun and died. We could 
trace the entire journey of the mother across the plain as 
she rode in haste to Mt. Carmel to bring the man of God 
to her home. Skirting the edge of little Hermon, we 
came to Nain, in another part of the great plain, where 
Jesus touched the bier and restored the widow’s son to 
life. Right in front of this rose the beautiful rounded 
top of Tabor, one of the most beautiful mountains to look 
at one sees in all the Holy Land. Leaving the great plain 
of Esdraelon, we must hurry on, climbing the rugged hill 
on our way to Nazareth, where we were to spend the Sab- 
bath. Nazareth is beautifully situated on a plateau high 
among the hills of Galilee. We visited the orphan girls’ 
school at Nazareth, and were deeply interested in the good 
work being done. Fruits of their labors were visible 
wherever their girls were to be found, either as teachers, 
wives or servants. In this brief letter I find myself 
touching only some of the interesting features, but I must 
hurry over some in order to give you some little account 
of our Friends’ Mission at Ramallah. 

After leaving Nazareth the cloth for our noonday meal 
was spread on the green grass on the summit of the Horns 
of Hattin, where it is supposed our Saviour fed the five 
thousand —a beautiful grassy mound, overlooking the Sea 
of Galilee. We tented two nights on the shores of the 
lovely Sea of Galilee, and sailed on its quiet waters in a 
little ‘‘ship” propelled by both oars and sail, similar, no 
doubt, to those in use in our Saviour’s time. As we 
crossed the lake from Tiberias to Capernaum—this day 
glassy smooth—we remembered the scene when our 
Saviour was asleep on the pillow and the sudden tempest 
swept down from the mountains over the lake. This was 
one of the places of deepest interest that we visited, so 
many events during the time our Saviour was on earth 
centred here. As we lingered on the shore, the moun- 
tains, hills, lake—all that our eyes rested on —seemed hal- 
lowed scenes, reminding us of His life, His teaching, and 
the miracles He wrought. We saw the fishermen mending 
their nets in just the same way, no doubt, Jobn and 
James, the sons of Zebedee, mended theirs. TI find I 
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must break right off here in my description of our (travels, 
in order to give you a little account of our Mission here. 
The Eli and Sybil Jones Mission is delightfully situ- 
ated on an eminence 2860 feet above and in sight of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Ten miles north of Jerusalem and 
about thirty-five miles east of Jaffa, our nearest seaport, 
Ramallah lies in the centre of a number of villages named 
in the Bible, commencing at Beeroth in the east, about 
thirty minutes’ walk, and fullowing around to the right, 
we come first to Rama, the home of Samuel, then Gibeah 
of Saul—the Nob and Mizpeh where Samuel held high 
court, and Gibeon at the foot of the hill from Mizpeh. 
Then Beth-horon, Ain Areck in the west, Jiffneh, Beer- 
Zait in the north, and Dura or *‘Endor,” Taiybeh, the old 
Ophrah, Gideon’s home, in the northeast ; thence Bethel 
and the ruins of Ai back to Beeroth, the starting place. 
Nearly all these surrounding villages, containing from 500 
to 1500 inhabitants, are Mohammedan. The poor women 
are the ‘‘beasts of burden” and slaves to wait on the men. 


In Jiffneh the population was 700, and not a woman or 
girl could be found in the whole village who could read 
her native tongue. We found Gibeon, the place where 
the inhabitants went from to meet Joshua at Gelgal with 
their ‘‘old shoes” and ‘‘mouldy bread” (see Joshua ix., 
3 to 15), even more ignorant than Jiffneh, as, apparently, 
none of the men could read. We playfully asked the 
shiek, through our interpreter, if his people were descen- 
dants of those who ‘‘did work wilily,” and told Joshua: 
‘*We be from a far country,” etc., etc., and were informed 
that they had never before even heard of the circumstance. 
At Ain Areck they are getting a little awakened, and to 
our surprise asked us to open a school there for their girls. 


We agreed to take two of these girls into our new Train-|. 


ing Home for Girls, which we are fitting up, and to open 
Oct. 1st in this large Mission House. We planned to 
take in in starting ten pupils, but, having so many appli- 
cations, we are now hoping to receive and make room for 
from sixteen to twenty. ‘These are to be taken into the 
family and taught and trained in all things useful. We 
have four day-schools now in the village of Ramallah, 
with an average attendance of 100 pupils. These children 
all come to our meetings, sitting on the floor, as is the 
custom, and it would surprise some of our American 
schools to learn how much Scripture these children com- 
mit to memory. Whole chapters are often recited to us. 
This Mission is now purely American, and we are glad to be 
able to inform you of the expected arrival in a few days 
of our dear friend, Huldah H. Leighton, of Portland, 
Me., for matron and general manager of the new ‘Girls’ 
Training Home.” Another ‘‘ new departure” for this 
country, where woman is so degraded, is the expected ar- 
rival with the matron of a female physician, Dr. Ermina 
Farquar, who comes ‘‘fully fledged” with her diplomas, 
and having had some two or three years actual practice. 
The physician employed by our Mission, and whose services 
we give to the people free, is the only physician for all 
these villages which I have named above, and during the 
last quarter we have administered to about one thousand 
patients, and in administering to the suffering bodies ad- 
mirable opportunity is afforded to administer some loving 
counsel and ‘‘words of life.” We feel that the country 
can never rise while woman is so down-trodden, so our 
aim is to educate the girls. The poor little girls are sold 
so young in marriage—often see wives of ten and twelve 
years, and they are often betrothed at seven to eight 
years. We tell the people whenever we have opportunity 


that little girls in America are considered worth just as 
much as little boys, and are never sold as they do. 

We have already admitted to the Training Home four- 
teen girls, among which one is granddaughter of a 
priest here, one the daughter of the sheik of a tribe of 
Mohammedan Bedouins near the Jordan, and one from 
Shechem, living close by Jacob’s Well. It is very won- 
derful to us to see how the Lord is opening the way for 
our work in this land. 

We now expect to leave for our American home very 
soon after the arrival of our new workers. We have en- 
gaged passage in the ‘‘Celtic,” from Liverpool, Aug. 28th, 
for New York. 


Thy sincere friend, Trmotuy B. Hussey. 


Dr. Horatius Bonar, one of the most eminent members 
of the Free Church of Scotland, died July 31, at Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Bonar’s beautiful hymns have earned him a 
world-wide fame, and several of them are to be found in 
every collection. Dr. Bonar was descended from James 
Bonar, minister of Maypole, a famous Covenanter. He 
was a favorite pupil of Dr. Chalmers, and followed him 
out of the Church of Scotland in 1843 at the Disruption, 
when Dr. Bonar was minister of Kelso; and he stayed 
there, in the Free Church, until 1866, when he removed 
to a Church at Edinburgh. Tbe Doctor was a most 
eloquent and impressive preacher, and a fervent Evangel- 
ical of the old school. He has now realized the antici- 
pation expressed in his sweet hymn: 


A few more years shall roll, 
A few more seasons come, 
When we shall be with those 
Who rest asleep within the tomb, 


And also those other favorite lines : 


I heard the voice of Jesus say 
Come-unto me and rest, 
Lay down thou weary one, lay down 
y head upon my breast. 


The students of the (Methodist) North Western Uni- 
versity at Evanston, [llinois, recently perilled their lives 
and saved the crew of a vessel wrecked near the college 
on Lake Michigan. All honor to the brave lads! Surely 
this is better than for college crews to race on Charles 
River, or even on the Thames. But mimic conflints with 
the elements prepare young men for real battles with 
wind and waves. Hence we approve of boating, minus 
the intemperance and gambling. Train men to skill and 
courage in saving and not in destroying life—or indeed 
destroying anything that makes up the substancre of true 
life. We have the highest authority for our faith that it 
is honorable for one to die to save another—even an 
enemy, for ‘‘ while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.”’ 


If peace is suffered to drop out, Quakerism as a blessed 
and peculiar form of Christianity, will not be worthy of a 
separate denominational existence.— John Hemmenway. 


I am glad the advocates of Peace are active, for 
militarism is the most conspicuous tyrant of the age, and 
it is the road to war.— W. EZ. Gladstone. _ 
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BRAZIL. 


If the cable dispatches can be trusted a peaceful revo- 
lution has taken place in Brazil. The second largest and 
most populous country of the Western Hemisphere and 
the only remaining monarchy has become a Republic. 
Under Dom Pedro, the aged and honored Emperor, liberal 
ideas and various methods of self-government have been 
fostered. There bas been a kindof parliament and coun- 
cil elected by the suffrages of the small proportion of the 
citizens empowered to vote. 


The Provinces had their own legislatures, with gover- 


by a gradual and peaceful method, and religious liberty, 
was enjoyed to a great extent. The daughter of the 
Emperor who would have been his successor in a few, 
years was distrusted as reactionary. She was regarded | 
as bigoted in her religion, coveting great fame for herself 
for the abolition of slavery and disposed to limit rather 
than enlarge the suffrage and other liberties of the people. 
Such are the reasons given for arresting and sending the 
old Emperor to Portugal with a promise of adequate in- 
come during his life, and proclaiming a Republican form 
of government, with new men for all the great offices of 
state. The editors, lawyers and military officers of Rio 
JaneirO are said to have engineered the movement. We 
can only say that if the people are to be consulted and 
vote for the change, and if it can be effected without 
bloodshed the people of the United States will rejoice ; 
especially if the Brazilians demonstrate their ability to 
govern themselves and keep peace at home and abroad. 
The peaceful progress of free institutions throughout the 
world is one hope for mankind. But we would profoundly 
distrust the beneficence of a revolution inspired and led by 
Gen. Da Fonseca of the Brazilian army to gratify his 
personal ambition especially if executed by the force 
wielded by the standing army which he commands. In 
the meantime peace with foreign nations seemsJa necessity 
to the new government. The arrest of commerce by war, 
domestic or foreign, would immensely damage the pros- 
pect of the nascent republic. A con to be elected 
by the people is said to be called for by the revolutionary 
party. Our high respect follows Dom Pedro into his 
forced exile. Our sympathy and prayers are with the 
people of Brazil. 


I would rather suffer for speaking the truth, than that 
the truth should suffer for want of my speaking.— John 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 


RICHARD 8. STORRS. 


There are a great many people now who hold exactly as 
Pontius Pilate did that truth is nothing but a symbol, a 
fancy, a breath in the air. My friends, do not let us be 
foolish. Truth is the one thing that changes not and 
never decays. It represents the facts of the spiritual 
universe, God and the soul and the judgment and the 
great hereafter, and the cross of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion and the life everlasting ; and somehow or other it has 
certainly come to pass that this truth has taken the most 
barbarous and savage tribes of men and subdued them to 
their well being and to God’s glory. It took our savage 
ancestors and built the great Christian commonwealths of 
England and the United States. It has taken savage men 


everywhere and turned cannibals into Christians, and 


lifted the lowest races toward higher levels. The truth 
of God is the inspiration of all that is gracious and lovely, 
in personal character and in domestic life. There is not a 
flower in your garden, there is not a blossoming vine on 
the side of your house, that does not depend upon the 
sun and the majestic constellations; and there is not a 

ce in any human character of wife, or child, or parent, 
or friend, that does not draw its life and inspiration from 
the sublime mysteries of the truth as they are declared to 
us in the Word of God. 


It is at the basis of public order and liberty. When I 


, . | hear men talk as they sometimes do, saying in effect that 
nors appointed by the Emperor. Slavery was abolished | 


we can dispense with religion, that material prosperity 
and the power of jurisprudence are enough for us, I have 
it in my heart to say, and sometimes on my lips: ‘* Well, 
if you want to try that experiment, then begin by taking 
away the foundation of your houses and leave them stand- 
ing in the air.” Truth is at the basis of all political free- 
dom, public liberty, private virtue and the beauty of 
private character, and that isour power. We are trying 
to make it articulate in all the languages of the earth. 
We, and others working in the same line, have made it 
articulate in 300 languages of mankind already, reducing 
many of them to alphabetic form that they might take 
into themselves this truth of God. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies of parts of the Scriptures were 
circulated in China alone last year. We mean to carry 
on the work until every family on the earth is as familiar 
as we have been since the first consciousness of life, with 
the story of the evangelists, with the arguments of the 
apostles, with the prophecies of old, and with the final 
prediction which flashes its glory on the world from the 
apocalypse closing and consummating the Scripture. 


A DYING MAN’S BEQUEST. 


In his will bequeathing over $1,500,000 for a public 
library in Chicago, the late John Crerar says, ‘‘ I desire 
that books and periodicals be selected with a view to 
create and sustain a healthy moral and Christian senti- 
ment in the community and that all nastiness and immor- 
ality be excluded. Ido not mean by this that there shall 
not be anything but hymnbooks and sermons, but I mean 
that dirty French novels and all sceptical trash and works 
moral tone shall never be found in this 
library.” 


Samuel Morris and Thomas P. Cope were present at 
the Annual Meeting of Friends in Denmark, on which 
occasion their company was specially acceptable and help- 
ful. After their service in that land, they visited the 
Friends at Minden, in Westphalia, subsequently returning 
to England. Having paid a short visit to Hitchin, they 
have since proceeded to Cumberland, intending to be at 
the Quarterly Meeting at Cockermouth, on Ninth month 
26th, and after further service there to go forward into 
Scotland, hoping also to visit some of the northern 
counties of England before the setting in of wintry 
weather. 


—We would hereby acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Messrs. Elliott and Frye of London for much prized 
re of Edmund Frye, Henry Richard and Elibu 

urritt. 
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Kat Perfect Bread. 


NATURE'S GREAT VITAL ENERGY RECUPERATOR. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen elements found in the human body, and chemical analysis 
shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, contain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in the same pro- 
portion as the human body. Deficiency of vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 

In bolting, all but three of these needful elements are bolted out, so that one bushel of wheat, ground fine and 
unbolted, contains as much nourishment for the body as twelve bushels of superfine flour. Where phosphorus, the 
physical element of all vitality, is wanting in food, the same will be wanting in the system, and the body will come 
short in vital energy or the power of endurance. Thus the wasteful expense of living on the basis of superfine 
flour is enormous and foolish. 

Flour is mostly starch (68.7 per cent.) and_contains three chemical elements, Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen. 
The human body contains at least twelve elements besides those of starch. How, then, can flour be nutritious with 
about three elements, when it should contain fifteen elements in order to properly nourish and sustain the human 
body ? 

Nearly all our functions are sustained by nerve force, hence the importance of having the nerves receive 
their full amount of phosphoric acid, which is the great pabulum of the nerve tissue. 

A point worthy of attention is the fact that while this article nourishes fully the brain and body, it does not 
unnaturally stimulate either. 

At the present time it is the practice to a large extent among millers to grind the finest, soundest wheat into 
fine flour, and the poorest into what is called ‘*‘ Graham flour.” This term ‘“‘ Graham flour” ought no longer to be 
used. It is a kind of general name given to mixtures of bran and spoilt flour, to a large extent unfit for human 
food. What we need is good, sweet, whole wheat flour, finely ground and securely put up for family use. The 
brown loaf made from whole wheat is, to our eye, as handsome as the white. It can be made with all the ex- 
cellences of the white, so far as lightness is concerned, and it is sweeter and’more palatable. With this loaf we 
secure all the important nutritive principles which the Creator, for wise reasons, has stored up in wheat. 


PURE WHEAT MEAL CONTAINS MORE LIFE-SUSTAINING PROP.- 
ERTIES THAN ANY OTHER FOOD. 


The loss of Physical Force by using common Flour is immense, which analysis proves. See facts. 


ANALYSIS—Wheat vs. Flour. 


In chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts—an impoverishment of over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 of Phosphoric Acid—an impoverishment ef about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda—an impoverishment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no Sulphuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica 0.3 ; Flour has no Silica. 

Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk’s & Paget’s Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other dogs fed on 
wheat meal bread flourished and throve. The three-fourths impoverishment of the mineral ingredients proved fatal 
to the first. It has been found to be a positive cure for Constipation. 


THE FAMOUS ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


is ground of the whole grain, or ‘‘ Wheat Berry” of the Choicest Selected White Wheat, carefully cleansed, and skil- 
fully ground into a uniform MEAL. 

We claim four times as much nutriment in a barrel of this article as there is in a barrel of flour. People say 
they cannot eat so much Wheat Meal as white bread. A very good reason, as there is so much more nourishment 
in it that one does not require to eat so much. It replaces the wear and tear of the body, thereby returning the life 
principle to it. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL haa been on the market for the past fourteen years, beating the highest 
reputation. Being ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of supplying a Perfect 
Food, Its quality as it leaves the ARLINGTON MILLS is guaranteed to be of superlative excellence and purity. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Ask your grocer for it and take no other. (Send for Circular. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 
ARLINGTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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THE AN GEL OF PEACE. 


b@™ The only Peace Paper for Children in Sun- 
day-School and the Family. 
Illustrated ... Four Pages Monthly. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Five or more to one address, 10 cents. 


BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY! 
INTERESTING FACTS! 


WAR INTEMPERANCE TOBACCO. 


Tue ANGEL seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 
No First-day School should be without the paper. Send postal 


notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. 
How many shall we publish during 1890? Let us know imme- 
diately. 


OCOOPIBSS FREE. 
Published by the American Peace Society. Address, 
R. B. HOWARD, 

No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEN WANTED! 


To sell our choice Nursery Stock. NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 
Steady work the year round. LIBERAL PAY 
WEEKLY. Cutfitsfree. Write for terms and commence at once. 


ATWOOD & COMPANY, 


Nurserymen, 


GUARANTEED 


DICTIONARY 


“ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 


With or without Denison's Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

he Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIFPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & SON. 


Importers of allkindsof 


MOUTH HARMONICAS, 
43 & 45 WALKER ST, ; (termerty so ataizen taney NEW YORK. 


and thoroughness of 
HUSSEY'S 


you a good testimonial from 


MANUFACTURER, 
North Berwick, Maine. 


lightness of draft, 


TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 
year and can give 


—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above. 


PLOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS. 
work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 


“I sold seventy-six of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last 


Superior workmanship, strength, durability, 
very man who bought one.”. 


“HARD METAL” 


Catalogue of Plows, Harrows a 


is under other names, 
e polish 
pensive tin or 


nded to deceive. Each 


Package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 
tove Polish” is safe, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


New 

most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchbu 


Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 


Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Ratland, ag mn nee St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Timé-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


250 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 
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YOU WILL BE 


SURPRISED 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woondD’s 
SPICES, 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 
THOS. WOOD & CoO., 


218, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. They also issue the 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 


Headquarters, Congregational House, 


Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES of Sunday-school 
Library Books, published by the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, is without doubt one of 
the best sets of books distinctively for Sunday-school 
Libraries ever issued. The titles and authors of the six 
volumes are as follows : 
Rosse anp Toorn.—By Katharine Lee Bates. 
A TitLep Matpen.—By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Tue Hermit or Livry.—By M. R. Housekeeper. 
A Kyor or Biuz.—By Lottie E. Street. 
My Lapy Emily Weaver. 
How He Mabe His Fortune. —By Julia A. W. DeWitt. 

Each book contains a complete story, and there is a 
remarkable variety of plot, character and purpose in the 


Series. All are worthy from a literary point of view, 
and some of them may be characterized as of unusual 
merit in that direction. 

Numerous and spirited illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 
and Caroline S. King add to the attractiveness of the 


volumes. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


The $1000 which the above named Society recently 
paid for two of the above manuscripts seems to have 
been well invested, for not only were two unusual books 
thus secured, but others were brought by the Prize offer 
to the attention of the Society, among which four were 
deemed worthy to stand with the two Prize Books, the 
six constituting the PILGRIM PRIZE SERIES. The 
publishers of this Series confidently present it to the 
public, and feel that they are justified in claiming for it 
an unusual patronage. The books combine Christian 
helpfulness with literary ability, and each story is so 
interesting that it cannot fail to appeal with success to 
the most indifferent reader. 


The books are sold at $1.50 per volume or $9.00 for 
the set. A suitable discount is made to Sunday-school 
libraries. Orders received by all booksellers throughout 
the United States, and by the Society at either of its 


bookstores. 
and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


t= A Sonpar-Scuoot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Socrery. 


Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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